














Tareyton 
goes low-tar 
one better. 




Of course 

Tareyton’s filter reduces tar... 

Tareyton has less tar than 75% 
of all other cigarettes sold! 

...but it also improves the taste 
with activated charcoal. 


"Us Tareyton smokers 
would rather fight 
than switch? 


The U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency recently 
reported that granular activ¬ 
ated carbon (charcoal) is the 
best available method for 
filtering water. As a matter 
of fact, many cities across the United States 
have instituted charcoal filtration systems 
for their drinking water supplies. 

The evidence is mounting that 
activated charcoal does indeed improve 
the taste of drinking water. 

Charcoal also helps freshen air 
in submarines and spacecraft. 

And charcoal 
is used to mellow 
the taste of the 
finest bourbons. 


That’s why Tareyton 
is America’s best-selling 
charcoal filter cigarette. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 

That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. King S«e : 16 mg. “tar. 1.2 mg. nicotine; 

_ 100 mm: 16 mg. "tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 








The Outsiders” by Panasonic 
)dy takes you out to the ballgc 
so many different ways. 


TR-555. Upright rugged 5” (diag meas) 100% 
solid-state portable. Comes with Panasonic 
batteries. AC adapter cord. Car/boat adapter. 
And earphone. 


TR-515. Downright rugged 5" (diag meas) 100% 
solid-state portable. Includes Panasonic 
batteries. AC adapter cord. Car/boat adapter. 
And earphone. 


TR-535. Pop-up 5" (diag meas) TV with a 
built-in FM/AM radio. Comes with rechargeable 
Panalloid batteries. AC adapter cord. 

Solid-state 1C circuitry. Battery recharge system. 
Optional car/boat adapter. And earphone. 


TR-739. Lightweight 9" (diag meas) rechargeable 
battery-operated portable. 100% solid state. 
Complete with Panalloid™ batteries. Battery 
recharge system. AC adapter cord. Optional 
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Now you can root, root, root for the home team. Even when you’re not at home. 
Because the Outsiders™ from Panasonic let you tune in even when you're miles 
from an electric outlet. 

And these lightweight TVs play just as beautifully on house current as they 
do on batteries. Because they all have automatic voltage regulators. So when 
the power fluctuates, the picture doesn't. 

So get out and enjoy the game. With the Outsiders from Panasonic, 
any seat’s a great seat, ah tv picture *im U iai«<j 

You don’t always need electricity to have a good time. 



Panasonic. 

just slightly ahead of our time. 




The last thing you want 
to worry about at night is your 
battery in the morning. 


Even if that weak battery's not 
going to let you down, you won't 
know it the night before. 
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offer the E-5000 and E-300Q — 
different levels of price and per¬ 
formance. Both are built big 
and powerful for people who 
want lots of cold-weather 
cranking. 






Delco offers four 
great ways to quit worrying, 
one right for your kind of 
driving... and your budget. 

If your budget is very tight and 
your starting requirements are 
moderate, go with the new Z-Line 
Delco Battery. You get Delco 
power and quality in an even 
more economical package. 

A weak battery is one worry 
you can do something about. And 
Delco gives you a choice of four 
comforting ways to do it. 




Delco’s Z-Line 


Worrying about tomorrow is 
no way to spend tonight. 

The revolutionary Delco 
Freedom Battery is one great 
way to get some peace of mind. 
Its loaded with the thing you buy 
a battery for — cranking power. 
But notice something else. There 
are no filler caps. That massive 
dose of starting power is sealed 
in. The Delco Freedom should 
require no maintenance. You 
never add water. 

But Freedom could be more 
battery than you need, so we also 


Delcos E-3000 
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Delco's E-5000 


Dele os Freedom 
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28 Making a Name 

Some are rookies, some have been around, but 
they all have made headlines and won games 

by Ron Reid 


34 The Fire Gone, He Quit 

Dave Cowens left the Celtics for a reason that 
seemed simple to him: no enthusiasm 
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Terry Donahue, the UCLA coach, gets his 
inspiration for the USC showdown from samplers 
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98 Of Subways and Salami 

Nearly broke and nearly unbowed, that is 
Brooklyn College, whose football team is 7-1 
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Next Week 

COLLEGE BASKETBALL gets set for the opening tip- 
off. Which team will be cutting down the nets in A tlan- 
ta ‘s Omni after the season s final buzzer is predicted in 
the Top 20. one of many features of our special issue 
Among the others are Barry McDermott's analysis of 
the effect of hardship cases, a gallery of coaches go¬ 
ing bananas on the sidelines and Frank Deford's pro¬ 
file of Marquette's top banana, Al McGuire. Plus the big 
college football game in Los Angeles: USC vs. UCLA 
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If you sign up now, 
the tax man will help you 
towards a richer retirement. 



i—Tr 


New York Life’s 
IRA Policies. 

How would you like another 
deduction of up to $1,500 for your 
Federal income tax return this year? 

Under the Federal pension law, if 
your employer hasn’t set up a retirement 
plan for you, you can put 15% of your 
annual income—up to $1,500—into your 
own Individual Retirement Annuity (IRA). 

Then you can deduc t most, if not 
all, of it on your Federal 
income tax return. 

If your husband or wife has 
earned income and qualifies, he or 
she can start a separate plan. 
Together you may be able to put 
away $3,000 a year—and pay no tax on 
principal or interest until you retire, when 
your tax bracket will probably be lower. 

Just call your New York Life Agent. 
He or she will help you set up an IRA plan 
that provides a guaranteed lifetime retire 
ment income. You can even elect, in 
advance, to have us waive the premiums if 
you become totally disabled. And add valu¬ 
able life insurance protection if you wish. 

Our IRA policies. They're just one 
of the ways that your New York Life 
Agent can help you protect your 
family and your future. Get full 
details on benefits and 
conditions today. 

We guarantee 
tomorrow today. ( 


New York Lite Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10010 Life. Health, Disability Income, and Group Insurance, Annuities. Pension Plan 









CUITY-S 


5LENDI 


BROS 


Scotch 
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A gift bottle of Cutty Sark is a terrific way 
to remember your friends at Christmas. 
But why forget yourself? 

This year, buy an extra bottle of Cutty. 

So while you’re doing unto others, 
you can do unto yourself, too. 






BECOME AN 
OVERPROTECTIVE 
PARENT. 



If there's one time your children should be protected from life's hard 
knocks, it's when you're traveling along the highway at 55 m.p.h. 

Which is why more and more thinking parents choose to travel in the 
security of a Volvo wagon. 

Volvo has crumple zones which collapse at a predetermined rate to 
help absorb the impact of a collision. The passengers are surrounded by a 
strong, protective cage formed by box steel pillars. 

Even the U.S. government is impressed by Volvo's safety character¬ 
istics. They recently bought 24 Volvos for a crash-testing program which 
will help establish safety standards for cars of the future. 

Volvo also has other things to add to your sense of security. 

Rack and pinion steering to help you steer clear of trouble. Power 
disc brakes on all four wheels, instead of just two. A quick, responsive 
fuel-injected overhead cam engine. 3-point seat belts front and rear. And 
childproof rear door locks to keep the kids in their place. 

So when you buy a Volvo wagon, you not only get a big wagon to 
carry your worldly possessions. 

You get a safer wagon to protect your most valuable possessions of all. 

VOLVO 

The car for people who think. . . ..... .. . ... .. 
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“We can roll aluminum 
sheet faster than 
anyone else-and the 
way we’re growing, 
that's just as well.” 

William K Hooper. President. Alcan Sheet and Plate Division 


The world's fastest cold-rolling mill, capable of speeds 
up to lOOmph, helps to make Alcan number four in the U.S. 
in sheet-rolling capacity. We have gained this position in just 
12 years, starting from nothing. And our growth continues. 

Today our sheet and plate production is organized 
at three operating centers—each specialized in type of 
product and in the industries it serves. A new mill brought 
on stream in 1976 at our Oswego plant increases our U.S. 
cold-rolling capacity by 66 percent, so we are well positioned 
to meet a fast-growing demand. 

Sheet and plate production is only one aspect 
of Alcan. Were the fourth-largest aluminum 
fabricator in the U.S. and the leader in 
aluminum building products. For 
more information, write Alcan 
Aluminum Corporation, 

Box 6977, Cleveland, 

Ohio 44101. 




len I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as 
a child,I thought as a child: But when I became a man, 
I put away childish things. OmMhians 

SSB 


SMITH-CORONA 

SCM CORPORATION 




















To everyone 
to soar free, we 
the wide-open sports car: 
MGB. 


__ , _ m w np unyiiiv, watch 

the tach rise, and then move out, anywhere, just 
for the fun of it. That's part of the feeling you get 
in the wide-open sports car: MGB. And it's more 
than just fun. It’s the excitement that comes only 
from driving a lean, athletic winner of a motorcar. 
MGB holds the national SCCA Championship in 
Class E for this year and has held it four of the 
last five years. MGB has it all: the clean, low look, 
the beautifully-balanced feel, the thought-quick 
response. 

It’s all solidly founded on a race-proven sus¬ 
pension, front disc brakes, rack and pinion steer¬ 
ing, short-throw four-speed stick and dauntless 
1798 cc engine. In a world filled with four-wheeled 
compromises, it’s great to drive a car th at stands 
for something. MGB is that kind of car, 
wide-open and waiting. For the name 
of the dealer nearest you. call these 
numbers toll-free: (800) 447-4700, or, 
in Illinois, (800) 322-4400. ( leylamd 

BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC., LEONIA, NEW JERSEY 07605. 












Midnight shootouts... 

duels at dawn. 



Wyatt Earp Butch Cassidy Doc Holliday Frank Canton 

Arison* Ploiwer. Pinkerton’* Inc. Weatern III.lory 

Hlalorlcal society C f'okUh'"m "“"*•*** 


Law and 



Clay Allison Billy the Kid Bat Masterson 


B.njjyH^a 



Beer and law receive equal lulling at Roy Bean's 
saloon-courthouse in Langtry, Texas. 


A grim squad 
in a special train 
Wild Bunch 


In tlic wake of a card-game quarrel, a vengeful cowhand 
dispatches one player and mortally wounds another in 
t M. Russell's Death o) a Gambler. 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS. 

I IMF & LIFE Bl ILDIMt; 

CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 

Yes, I would like to examine The Gunfighters. Please send it to me for 
10 days' free examination - and enter my subscription to THE OLD 
WEST. If I decide to keep The Gunfighters, 1 will pay $7.95 ($8.95 in 
Canada) plus shipping and handling. I then will receive future volumes 
in THE OLD WEST series, shipped a volume at a time approximately 
every other month, Each is $7.95 ($8.95 in Canada) plus shipping and 
Handling and comes on a 10 day, (tec examination basis. There is no 
minimum number of books that I must buy and I may cancel my sub¬ 
scription at any tunc simply by notifying you. 

If I do not choose to keep The Gunfighters, I will return the book 
within 10 days, my subscription for future volumes will be canceled, and 
1 will not be under any future obligation. 


Address 



Now THE OLD WEST — an extraordinary series 
from TIME-LIFE BOOKS - brings you the roar¬ 
ing true life adventures and struggles of all those 
dauntless men and women who opened and 
settled the frontier West. 

It was a time of impatient vigilantes, raw frontier 
justice, roaming guerilla bands, and outlaws who 
burned down courthouses out of plain cussedness. 
It was the era. the heyday, the prime time of the 
gunfightcr. 

In your introductory volume to THE OLD 
WEST — The Gunfighters — you'll see what it 
was actually like to live within range of the gun- 
sights of the West's most dangerous outlaws: 
the James gang, who vacationed in Indian Terri¬ 
tory between holdups . . . Billy the Kid. who 
casually killed a man for an idle insult . . . Ben 
Thompson, one of the West’s most ruthless gun- 












Order...Frontier Style! 



The Gunfighters 

is yours to eitfoy free for 10 days 
as your introduction to 

THE OLD WEST 

an extraordinary series from 
TIME LIFE BOOKS 


• flWDI THE INDIANS 
rriMftr thetrailblazers 

twit THERAII.ROADF.RS 
(IWf, THE COWBOYS 

-TfWII THE FOFTY-NINFRS 

tltfll THETtXANS 

! THE SOLDIERS 


men. admired by Sheriff Bat Masterson as the best gunfighter of 
them all. . . Belle Starr — organizer and fence for rustlers, horse 
thieves, and bootleggers...and some less celebrated gunslingers 
such as Dynamite Sam. Dark Alley Jim. Three-Fingered Dave, 
and Six-Toed Pete. You’ll be there from ominous start to bloody 
finish at the O.K. Corral's classic shootout . . . and watch in 
amazement the most unsuccessful double bank robbery ever 
staged: the Dalton Gang’s debacle, ending in death and defeat. 
Once you've caught your breath, you’ll be looking forward to 


the rest of the books in the series: The Cowboys, a compre¬ 
hensive look at the real life of the real cowboy . . . The Indians, 
an objective depiction of the daily lives, customs, and beliefs 
of the Indian tribes who were America's first settlers . . . The 
Soldiers, a straight true tale of the cowards and heroes, the wise 
and foolish generals who fought the Indians and protected the 
embattled settlers. And in such books as The Trailblazers, The 
Railroaders, The Expressmen, The Forty-Niners, The Pioneers, 
and The Great Chiefs, the superbly told story of THE OLD 
WEST continues — alive with colorful paintings, early photo¬ 
graphs, maps, newspaper clippings and posters, letters, diaries 
and journals. 

You’re invited to enjoy The Gunfighters for 10 days free. If it 
doesn’t make you sit up and holler or gasp or fight back that old 
wanderlust, just send it back without obligation. Mail the order 
form today. 

HIGH, WIDE, AND HANDSOME BOOKS TIME 

Padded covers hand-rubbed for antique leather look, m j . 
embossed in Western saddle design. 

240 pages, some 250 illustrations. 8W" x 11” 







is a moving 
experience 


Capture the joy with a Kodak XL 
movie camera, (without movie lights) 


Just drop in a film cartridge, aim and shoot. It's that easy—indoors 
or out. without movie lights. And to make things even easier. Kodak 
XL movie cameras have a unique binocular shape designed to help 
you hold the camera steady for clear, sharp movies. 

You can choose from five models starting at less than $100. Model 
340 shown, with zoom lens and coupled sports-type view¬ 
finder. less than $208. See your photo dealer now. 

This is one Christmas gift that keeps on giving as your 

family keeps on growing. Pn C «» !o change without notice. 



‘Footloose 

by RALPH MONCR1EF 


grabbling is scary and now illegal. 
BUT IT IS STILL DONE BY FISH FOLK 

Grabble fishing. at least as practiced in East 
Texas, is a sport that requires steely nerves 
and such a hunger for a fish dinner that it over¬ 
comes the fear of those “other” things lurk¬ 
ing beneath the quiet backwaters of creeks 
and stock ponds. Grabble fishing is not prac¬ 
ticed as openly as it used to be. It is now 
frowned upon by game wardens, and grab- 
biers grabble at their own peril. Today, if you 
are caught in the act and brought to justice, 
your hoped-for dinner will cost you from SIO 
to S200. depending on the judge. 

"And well it should." says game warden 
Jim Biggins. “Grabble fishing is not a sport. 
It's dangerous and. besides, there's no telling 
how many thousands of potential fish are de¬ 
stroyed by grabblers. That is the main reason 
it is prohibited. The reason the fish are back 
under the banks in those holes in the first 
place is to spawn. After the eggs are laid, the 
males go in to 'fan' them and. while they are 
at work, they don't stand a chance if a grab- 
bier bothers them." 

But back when 1 was a follower of my big 
brother in Scroggins. Franklin County, grab¬ 
ble fishing flourished. Game wardens hadn't 
even been heard of in those parts of the pin- 
ey woods. 

Strong arms, like those attached to goril¬ 
las. are a great asset in grabbling. Perch and 
catfish and those "other" things hide them¬ 
selves in deep, cool holes up under the banks 
of the creeks and stock ponds. Pole fishing 
for them is an impossible dream. The only 
way to lake home a mess of fish was to grab¬ 
ble them out. The steely nerves arc for plung¬ 
ing your arms and hands into those holes. 

As a spectator sport, nothing, not even a 
Super Bowl, can top the excitement and show 
that grabblers put on. Some float on their 
backs with just their noses showing, their arms 
rammed into the bank up to their armpits. 
Some stand on their heads, their legs scis¬ 
soring to keep their balance. Others disap¬ 
pear beneath the surface, where they remain 
for long minutes. On shore, grabbler watch¬ 
ers roll on the ground laughing until their bel¬ 
lies ache. 

Those "other" things are what produce the 
excitement. Near Mount Pleasant, a north¬ 
easterly neighbor of Scroggins, there lived a 
lay preacher who was an avid grabbler. or¬ 
dained of God. One day he dived into a creek 
and was under so long the bank watchers 
started worrying. Suddenly he broke water 
like a blowing whale and yelled. "Tell George 
to get a plowline. I gotta big ’un." 








The preacher took the line under, and the 
water quieted for almost two minutes. Then 
the water heaved and boiled and he emerged, 
towing a huge moss-backcd turtle with his 
left hand. He held his right hand aloft, like 
the Statue of Liberty, and it was spurting 
blood. The turtle had snapped his thumb off 
at the joint. 

You never had to go out very deep, though, 
and nobody around Scroggins probably ever 
saw a kid wear a swimsuit. Nobody would 
have ever thought of wearing protective 
gloves either. Mostly we just jumped or wad¬ 
ed in the water in our coveralls, or just 
plain took 'em off and went in stark naked. 
The catfish, perch or whatever lurked near 
bushes or in mudholes or under rocks not 
far from shore, and we learned to stick our 
fingers in a fish's gill soon as we grabbed it, 
otherwise you got "finned." which is pain¬ 
ful. Then you tossed whatever you grabbed 
on the bank, hoping what you had grabbed 
really was a fish. There was yet another way 
of grabbling that involved making a sort of 
Molotov cocktail for the fish. What you did 
was get yourself a fruit jar and punch a hole 
in the lid. 1 think it was lime, or some sub¬ 
stance like lime that the kids put into the 
fruit jar. When the jar hit the water, the 
stuff created a gas and the glass would ex¬ 
plode. The idea here was to stun the fish, 
but even when I was little it didn't seem a 
very fair way of grabbling. 

My big brother Ray was a topnotch grab- 
bler. That is. he was until one hot summer 
day after crops were laid by. 

Ray and his gang liked to grabble the stock 
pond that nested at the foot of the sand-hill 
farm Papa sharecropped near Winnsboro. On 
this particular day Ray was riding a pine log 
in a little inlet and giving a hole under some 
brush a real workout. Things were quiet until 
a yell split the humid air. 

“Man!" Ray whooped. "I've got two of 
'em!" 

Slowly, he withdrew his arm. careful not 
to fall off the log or lose his catch. As he 
brought his catch above the surface, he was 
eyeball to eyeball with a collonmouth moc¬ 
casin doubled up in a tightly clenched fist, its 
tail beating the air. 

For a long, paralyzing moment Ray gazed 
into the sinister black eyes and at the darting 
tongue. Then, with a toss like a discus throw¬ 
er. he flung the moccasin front him. It coiled 
through the air like a piece of dirty rope, 
splashed into the murky water and disap¬ 
peared in a boiling froth. 

Ray fell off his pine log and skimmed the 
25 yards to the opposite shore. If that swim 
had been stopwatched. it would have set a rec¬ 
ord that would be standing till this day. 

That cottonmouth catch made a former 
grabbler out of Ray. and also his buddies. 
Grabbling in the sand-hill stock pond ceased, 
and it didn't take a warning from a game war¬ 
den, either. END 



is a moving 
. experience. 


Enjoy the good times again and again 
with a Kodak Moviedeck projector. 

What a convenient way to show your family Christmas movies. The 
Kodak Moviedeck projector has many easy-to-use features. Like auto¬ 
matic threading, automatic rewind except on Model 425. instant rerun 
and the capability to show both super 8 and 8 mm movies. 

Models 455. 465, and 475 feature a special pull-out viewing screen 
that gives you the option of showing your movies without setting up a 
big screen or turning off the room lights. Model 455, with 22 mm//1.5 
lens (shown), less than $220. Other models from less than 
$ 120. See your photo dealer now. 

This is one Christmas gift that keeps on giving as your 

family keeps On growing. Pn«» are .ubieci 10 change wnhout nonce 





THIS THANKSGIVING 

SERVE TURKEY BEFORE 





The new breed of Wild Turkey (86.8-Proof) is also packaged ready 
: or giving-with the famous ''Wild Turkey in the Snow" scene 
jn tne holiday carton. Great way to say. Happy Thanksgiving.” 




WILD TURKEY 


eWSAUSTlN.N'CHOlSOISriUlNGCO lAVWtNCEBuRG.' 


America's greatest native bird is fittingly 
commemorated in this limited-edition 
ceramic decanter containing 101-Proof 
Wild Turkey (No. 6 in a Series). Ideal for Thanksgiving, 
the decanter is a valuable collector's item, exquisitely 
boxed for gift presentation. 












PPG has the fiber glass and resin 
technology to make fiber glass 
reinforced plastics for corrosion- 
resistant car parts that have the 
strength of steel, but only half the 
weight. 

Parts like door beams, radiator 
supports, transmission supports, 
bumper bars, and more. By them¬ 
selves they can save hundreds of 
pounds, permitting the use of 
smaller engines and lighter chassis 
and transmissions for cars of the 
future. 


And for every 400 pounds saved, 
a new car could get an extra mile 
from every gallon of fuel. A signifi¬ 
cant saving. Achieved without the 
sacrifice of strength with PPG fiber 
glass parts 

Improving the strength of fiber 
glass reinforced plastic is typical of 
the innovative role PPG plays in 
industry. Ours is a company that 
takes basic products and improves 
them through research and manu¬ 
facturing so that their value and 
usefulness are increased. 


PPG Industries. Inc.. One Gate¬ 
way Center. Pittsburgh. Pa. 15222. 
PPG a Concern for the Future 



INDUSTRIES 
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by ANITA VERSCHOTH 


THREE SQUARE MEALS A DAY ARE WHAT 
THE DOCTOR ORDERS FOR ATHLETES 


Although an athlete may train with the ut¬ 
most dedication, he may not achieve the level 
of performance of which he is capable unless 
he provides his body with the proper fuel. 
Therefore, athletes are forever in search of 
magic potions that will enhance their energy, 
strength and stamina. However, they find that 
the diets promulgated in recent years by phy¬ 
sicians. trainers, coaches, fellow athletes and 
pharmaceutical companies are confusing, to 
say the least. Should an athlete follow a high- 
protein diet? Should he restrict his sugar or 
salt intake? Does drinking beer help gain 
weight? Should he swallow five different kinds 
of vitamin pills a day plus a protein supple¬ 
ment? Should he overload on carbohydrates? 

In a comprehensive study. Food for Sport 
(Bull Publishing Company. $4,951. Dr. Na¬ 
than J. Smith, professor of orthopedics at the 
University of Washington in Seattle, makes 
it clear that even if it has nutritional merit, 
no one dietary regimen is suitable for any 
large number of athletically active people. He 
has analyzed the nutritional requirements of 
athletes in all age groups, paying special at¬ 
tention to their particular sports, the level of 
performance they wish to attain and their 
need for desirable weight gain or loss. Along 
the way. Dr. Smith scuttles a few myths, such 
as the importance of a high-protein diet and 
the value of protein supplements. He points 
out that a basic diet provides abundant pro¬ 
tein: also, that protein is the least efficient 
source of energy and may even lead to loss of 
appetite and diarrhea. As for the vast selec¬ 
tion of high-potency vitamins that are con¬ 
sumed by the majority of athletes. Dr. Smith 
asserts that such supplements usually far ex¬ 
ceed the body’s needs. "It has been said," he 
writes, "that American athletes have the most 
expensive urine in the world," 

Dr. Smith provides answers to most any nu¬ 
tritional question an athlete may have, and ad¬ 
vocates a healthy, balanced diet in which 
foods rich in carbohydrates, the most efficient 
and readily available source of energy, arc an 
essential element. His chapter on energy de¬ 
mands. which deals with carbohydrate restric¬ 
tion followed by carbohydrate loading before 
an important competition, should be of par¬ 
ticular interest to the high-performance 
athlete. 

It is regrettable that few athletes are prop¬ 
erly guided in their search for energy sourc¬ 
es. especially in the U.S. Dr. Smith, for one. 
has far more to offer than a plate of spaghetti 
or a stack of pancakes. end 
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Style isn't onything you con practice. 

It's something you're born with. 

Like Dino. Very tong, very thin, 
very elegant. 

Wherever you 
smoke Dino it tells 
people you're a 
man with a style of 
your own. 


DINO 

DY GOLD LADEL 







Introducing a completely new 
Thunderbiid forl977 

At $5,434, it’s hard to believe. 


Leaner, cleaner and 10 inches trimmer in 
size—the new 1977 Thunderbird still has the 
things that make Thunderbird famous—spe¬ 
cial luxury features and appointments. 
They're all there. 

Its refined suspension and wider stance 
mean you can expect agility and sureness to 


Two of Thunderbird s most distinctive new features: 
the taillight design and the wrap-over roof. 

you can add any number of other options. 
Example: air conditioning. ($505). AM/FM 
stereo ($ 120). And Thunderbird's price is still 
remarkable. Skeptical? Visit your Ford 
Dealer—test drive a 77 Thunderbird. 


The sticker price of the Thunderbird you see above, just as it stands, is 
an unbelievable $5.434-excluding title, taxes and destination charges. 

complement the legendary quality and com¬ 
fort that you have come to expect from 
Thunderbird. 

So it's almost unbelievable that this Thun¬ 
derbird shown here—equipped just as you see 
it here, inside and out. is just $5,434. 

To personalize your Thunderbird even more. 


This elegant new interior continues the Thunderbird tradition of 
luxury and comfort. 







THUNDERBIRD 


^ORD DIVISION 


Base stickerprice:$5£63* 

Power Front Disc Brakes No charge 

Power Steering No charge 

Automatic Transmission No charge 

302 Cubic Inch V-8 No charge 

Full Wheel Covers No charge 

AM Radio No charge 

Electric Clock No charge 

Steel-Belted Radials No charge 

White Sidewalls 45 

Vinyl Roof 132 

Color-keyed 

bodyside moldings 51 

Dual Accent Paint Stripes 39 

Deluxe Bumper Group 72 

Remote Control Mirror 14 

Color-Keyed Belts 18 

TOTAL $5,434 

; Excluding title, taxes and destination charges 
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When America needs 
a better idea. 

Ford puts it on wheels 










Now you don’t 
have to starve your 
treble to feed your bass. 

Our KR-9600 Receiver puts 
independent power supplies 
behind each channel, so 
demanding musical 
passages in one 
channel won't cause 
distortion in the other, | 

At 160 watts per 
channel minimum v 
RMS power, at 8 ohms, 
from 20 to 20,000 Hz, with no more tharTSI 
total harmonic distortion, the KR-9600 is the most 
powerful receiver we've ever made. 

© KEIMWOOD 

15777 S. Broadway, Gardena. CA 90248 

72-02 Fifty-first Ave. Woodside, New York 11377 







Evans 


AT-HOME• FOOTWEAR 

Use the soft approach. Give him Evans' amazingly soft and supple 
Butterball Deerskin for the holidays. Genuine deerskin, full leather lining 
Almost fine men's shoe and department stores. Or write, we'll tell you where. 
Made in the U.S.A, by L B. Evans' Son Co , Wakefield. MA 01880 
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by MARTHA SMILGIS 


A 'DON'T GIVE UP THE (WOODEN) SHIP' 
SPIRIT INFUSES A CHATTY MAGAZINE 


It has been two years since boatbuildcr Jon 
Wilson, 31. started his own magazine, gam¬ 
bling SI0.000 in savings on a hunch that, 
somewhere out there, there were enough pur¬ 
ists to keep it afloat. His publication is now 
12 issues old. and it seems safe to report that 
defending an old maritime tradition has its re¬ 
wards. The circulation of The Woodenboat, 
whose credo is that power corrupts but plas¬ 
tic corrupts absolutely, has grown from two 
subscribers to 20,000. 

An unabashed buff magazine. Woodenboat 
is printed on good glossy stock and is as hand¬ 
some as a newly varnished deck. Wilson's 
young staff puts it together in Brooksville. 
Maine with obvious love and a chatty, 
straightforward editorial style that is bless¬ 
edly free of jargon. High-quality photography 
shows ofT the boats at their best, proving that 
if wood's performance can be duplicated by 
fiber glass and aluminum, its esthetic qual¬ 
ities cannot. 

In addition to providing designs for every¬ 
thing from square-rigged barks to Peruvian 
balsa-log rafts, the magazine insists on “boat 
sense." the ability to choose a reasonable proj¬ 
ect that one can complete in a lifetime. For 
the less patient, Woodenboat has offered a 
quickie punt plan—a mere 24 hours of labor 
from start to finish. And for those with stay¬ 
ing power but not quite the talent to tackle a 
homemade Tancook Whaler, the magazine 
has published a step-by-step account of how 
to build a small, graceful round-bottomed 
boat just for fly-fishing: lofting, backbone set¬ 
up, planking, framing, trim and finish—212 
hours and S450 worth of materials. 

Wilson, who is both editor and publisher, 
stirs in fiction, book reviews and classified 
ads with articles on all aspects of boatbuild¬ 
ing. including such spellbinders as “When 
the Keel Drops Off' and “How I Almost 
Used My Kayak As Firewood." There are 
also tips and detailed instructions on how to 
use hand tools, and homemade remedies get 
equal play with technical advice on such top- 
ids as how to stop nailsickness. that pe¬ 
rennial destroyer of wood. 

The staffs spirited campaign to maintain a 
grand tradition infuses the subscribers. The 
readers of W'oodenboat are passionately in¬ 
volved. exchanging lengthy comments in the 
letters section on such topics as “Is butt- 
seam planking a villain?" Woodenboat costs 
$9 for six issues per year, and can be ob¬ 
tained by writing P.O. Box 268. Brooksville. 
Maine 04617. end 
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Discover your own pleasure. 

Mix your dub soda with white rum from Puerto Rico. 



There comes a lime when the 
things that used to please don't 
please you anymore. Your style 
becomes your own. You discover 
your own particular pleasures. And 
mixing your club soda with white 
rum is one ot them. 

White rum has a gentle taste 
and smoothness that sets it apart 
from gin and vodka. Because all 
white rum from Puerto Rico spends 
a year or more aging in white oak 
casks, maturing to a velvety perfec¬ 
tion. That's the law. 


Gin and vodka, on the other 
hand, are not given the benefit of 
aging-a fact to which people are 

fast waking up. 

White rum lends its distinctive 
smoothness to club soda, tonic, 
orange juice; vermouth—all your 
favorite mixers. 

It's natural to feel at home 
with the taste and smoothness of 
white rum. It's a pleasure that^ 
more and more drinkers 
are calling their own. 

PUERTO RKRR RUm$ 


at _ 

*1 


s White Rum Classics r 


s. write Puerto Rican Rums. Dept 1-21. 




Energy for a si 

































EXXON HEADS 
TOSEA-TOOPEN 
A NEW FRONTIER 
OF ENERGY. 



The energy under 
America’s deep waters 
can help reduce our 
dependence on foreign 
oil. Here’s what Exxon 
is doing to get that 
energy to you. 

The huge structure being towed past the 
skyline of San Francisco is one half of 
the world s tallest offshore drilling and 
production platform. 

When the entire platform is completed, it 
will stand nearly as tall as the Empire State 
Building. In fact, it would fit over the tallest 
skyscraper in our photograph. 

Exxon designed this platform to produce 
energy where no one has produced it 
before—from under 850 feet of water on 
America's outer continental shelf. Beneath 
this shelf are reserves of oil and natural gas 
that are needed to help reduce the amount 
of energy we have to import. 

If you're interested in a few specifics: 
the platform alone cost Exxon over $70 
million to build (total cost for the entire 
project will exceed $500 million). It stands 
about five miles off the California coast, 
and nearly doubles the world's water depth 
record for this type of structure. When 
full production is reached, it will handle 
some 60.000 barrels of crude oil a day— 
that's enough energy to fuel 438.000 cars, 
plus heat 165.000 average-size homes, 
and provide electricity for 370.000 average- 
size households a day. 

These facts may help you appreciate why 
finding new supplies of energy today is a 
challenging, costly and risky venture. 

If America is going to take advantage of 
all its energy resources, it needs companies 
with experience, research capabilities, 
technical know-how. and the financial 
strength to make tremendous investments 
and take tremendous risks. 

Companies like Exxon. 



rong America 

















c 1975 New England Mutual L><e Insurance Company. Boston Subsidiary NEL Equity Services Corporation, mutual tunds Affiliate Loomis, SaylesSCompany. Inc. investment counselois 


"My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?” 


Smashing idea: we also offer mutual funds, variable annuities and investment counseling. 







Edited by ROBERT W CREAMER 


POLITICAL GOLF BALL 

Jimmy Carter’s sporting interests are 
coming in for attention. His well pub¬ 
licized participation in softball games 
during the campaign served as something 
of a counterbalance to Gerald Ford’s 
equally well publicized career as a cen¬ 
ter on the University of Michigan foot¬ 
ball team. Now that Carter is taking over 
the Oval Office, an aide was asked about 
the President-elect's other sporting inter¬ 
ests. specifically golf, which both Ford 
and Richard Nixon are so fond of play¬ 
ing. "Golf?" the aide said, as though Car¬ 
ter had been charged with creeping Re¬ 
publicanism. “No. Jimmy never took 
•nrixVi gcM. V\t ptays mrnVs a bte. fwts 
fishing and is crazy about auto racing. 
But golf? Forget it." 

ONE MAN'S OPINION 

Jacques Laperriere was an outstanding 
defenseman with the Montreal Cana- 
diens for 11 seasons. More recently he 
was coach of the Montreal Juniors in the 
Quebec Major Junior Hockey League. 
Two weeks ago he quit. 

"That’s not my idea of hockey," he 
said after his team and the Sorel Black 
Hawks were penalized a total of 334 min¬ 
utes. Previously, he had said. “Hockey is 
a physical game, and I played it that way. 
But violence? There is no room for vi¬ 
olence. By telling kids to fight, to intim¬ 
idate, to concentrate on stuff like that, 
we are doing an injustice. Wc are not 
teaching hockey. We are creating goons." 

Three days before the Sorel game. La- 
perriere’s club had been in a similar brawl 
with Trois Rivieres. “It started before the 
game." he said. “Some of their players 
told ours. 'Watch your heads tonight.’ 
When the game started, the threats be¬ 
came real. When it got out of hand. I 
called my team off the ice. I had no in¬ 
tention of keeping them off. I just want¬ 
ed the league to recognize a protest, to 
know how strongly I felt." 

Laperriere was fined $1,000 for that. 
c\en though his players had obeyed his 


precept of fighting "only to defend your¬ 
self." The donnybrook had been started 
by a rival player. 

"It was clear who was the aggressor." 
Laperriere said, “and the aggressor rule 
is automatic. He is supposed to be put 
out of the game. But the aggressor was 
given four minutes in penalties—two mi¬ 
nors. That's why I made my protest." 

Then came the Sorel game, and La¬ 
perriere decided enough was enough. 
"The league is a good league." he de¬ 
clared. "and the rules are there to make 
the hockey good. But if other coaches 
and owners feel it can survive only with 
violence, then I want no pan of it." 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 

What was the worst team in baseball his¬ 
tory? The 1962 New York Mets? Not a 
bad pick. In their first year of existence 
the last-place Mets won 40 games, lost 
120 and finished 60!/ 2 games behind. 

Next year, pitching coaches on major 
league teams will include Roger Craig of 
the San Diego Padres. Galen Cisco of 
the Kansas City Royals. A! Jackson of 
the Boston Red Sox and Bob Miller of 
the Toronto Blue Jays. 

You know what Craig, Cisco. Jack- 
son and Miller have in common? They 
all pitched for the 1962 Mets. 

THIS YEAR'S CROP OF MISSES 

If you have the feeling that pro football 
teams are missing an awful lot of extra 
points this year, you’re right—in a sense. 
Through the first nine weeks of the sea¬ 
son. 11.2% of all extra-point attempts 
failed, compared to 7.7% last year and 
8.7% in 1974. the year the goalposts were 
moved from the goal line to the back of 
the end zone. If you are impressed by per¬ 
centages. the increase in failures this year 
is startling—nearly 45% more than in the 
previous season. Perfectionist coaches 
are driven crazy by figures like this, par¬ 
ticularly since no one seems to agree on 
the reasons for the increase. 

On the other hand, if you look at the 


situation from a quantitative point of 
view, the number of extra points being 
missed isn’t all that startling. In the 126 
games played through the first nine 
weeks. 65 extra-point tries were blown, 
which works out to only one miss every 
two games. Moreover, if you compare 
that with the failure rate for the past two 
years, you’ll find it means about one more 
miss every six games, which isn't any¬ 
thing to get excited about. 

Unless, of course, you happen to have 
a bet on a team to win by seven and it 
flubs the kick and wins by six. 

MORAL VICTORY 

Winning is the only thing, Vince Lom¬ 
bardi is supposed to have said. Maybe 
he did and maybe he didn’t. And maybe 
it is and maybe it isn ’t. I he other day Bar¬ 
bara Roche, the star of Northwestern's 
women's field hockey team, broke a 0-0 
tie in the second half of a game with Val¬ 
paraiso by dribbling down the left side, 
cutting toward the middle and deftly put¬ 
ting a short flip shot into the lower left 
corner of vine ne\. TY>e officiate signaled a 
goal, it was so noted by the scorer, and 
the players on both teams moved toward 
midfield to line up for a face-off. All ex¬ 
cept Barbara Roche, who went up to an 
official and said. "It wasn't a goal. 1 hit 
it off the back of my stick." Hitting the 
ball with the back of the stick is illegal 
in field hockey. 

The official blinked once or twice but 
declared it no goal and gave the ball to 
Valparaiso to put into play from its end 
of the field. Fourteen minutes later 
Northwestern scored (on a rebound of a 
shot by Roche) and held on to win 1-0. 

Asked after the game about her "non¬ 
goal." Roche said. "I didn’t think it was 
right. The referee didn’t see it. but 1 did." 
She refused to say anything more about 
the incident, declaring that she did not 
want to sound “too religious." 

Her coach. Mary DiStanislao, said. 
“About Barbara's goal: I love to win. but 
you've got to be honest. She did the right 
thing." 

HARD-LINERS 

The Outland Trophy, given in honor of 
an old University of Pennsylvania tackle 
named John H. Outland, is awarded each 
year to the outstanding lineman in col¬ 
lege football. It is a well-deserved salute 
to those talented, hardworking, under¬ 
publicized players who don’t have a 
continued 
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POLICE CALLS, FIRE CALLS, 
MARINE CALLS... 
AND BEETHOVENJOO! 



Light Emitting Diodes (LED) 

Light up when tuned frequency 
is scanned or broadcasting 


Earphone 


Vernier Tuning Control 

Fingertip tuning action 


stoning 


Channel Tuning Knobs 

(located upderneath) 
allows selection of four 
frequencies to be 
scanned No crystals 
to buy 


THE SEARCHER 


Two-way Power 

Plays on 6 D size 
batteries (not met i 
or AC house current 


GE’S TUNABLE SCANNING RADIO 
Public Service VHF (hi) Band plus AM/FM 


Listen in on the Searcher. All 
the urgent, unrehearsed excitement 
of the full Public Service VHF (hi) 
spectrum. And more. Because the 
Searcher is also a fine AM/FM 
portable radio 

The Searcher is tunable. You 
don’t have to buy or change 
crystals for each public service 
channel as with the conventional 
scanner. Let’s say you want to 


listen in on fire fighters responding 
to alarms, police in action, harbor- 
boat talk or other emergency 
dispatches broadcast on PS-VHF 
(hi) in your area. You just pre-tune. 
Once.tuned, the Searcher's 
scanning function sweeps four 
channels automatically and 
continuously. (Until you decide 
to retune to other channels.) The 
Searcher. This you've got to hear. 



MOBILE 1 . This 
compact model gives 
you the same full 
Public Service VHF 
(hi) spectrum as the 
Searcher. We’ve 
taken out the AM/FM 
and made it smaller, 
for real hand-held 
portability at a lower 
price. 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 




























Every so often, somebody turns our 
everyday paper into a treasured possession. 


Every day, we make millions of 
sheets of plain paper. Most of it is 
used and then thrown away. But it 
pleases us to know that some of it 
stays around for years, tucked away in 
closets, drawers and everywhere else 
that people store mementos of their 
children's earliest accomplishments. 

Of course, we didn't get our fine 
reputation from paper like this alone, 


but from all the varieties of quality 
paper made by our Champion Papers 
Division. Paper like this magazine is 
printed on. Paper on which art is repro¬ 
duced. Paper on which labels are 
printed. Fine paper used in hundreds 
of ways every day to serve practically 
everyone in America. 

But paper isn’t all we make for 
you, because we re one of the largest 


forest products companies in the 
world. Almost 50,000 people work for 
us, growing trees and turning them 
into the thousands of products you 
need in your everyday living, then 
growing new trees to replace the ones 
we use. So even if you don’t have 
some of our paper, it's more than 
likely that our name is on something 
in your house. 


(^jj Champion International Corporation 

You get a lot more than trees from our forests. 







Our family 

• lives in 85 countries on six continents 

• speaks over 40 languages 

• represents all ages 


Thousands of students, families, teachers and other volunteers on six continents 
have gotten to know each other better. 

Through an AFS Chapter, a specially selected foreign high school student can 
live with a family in your community for a year, attending school, teaching you 
about his world while learning about yours. 

Your school probably has an AFS Chapter. If not. write us. Well help you start one 



American Field Service International Scholarships 

313 East 43rd Street, New York, New York 10017 • Telephone (212) 689-1780 



This is the JCPenney Battery. The one that 
started a revolution in car batteries. 

It never needs water. It has more 
starting power than any other battery you 
can buy. And it's fully warranted for as 


long as you own your car. If it fails, return 
it. We'll replace it free. Can your present 
battery match all that? 

Available only at JCPenney Auto Centers 
or catalog desks. $49 00 with trade-in. 







SCORECARD continued 


prayer of even being considered for the 
glittering Heisman Trophy. 

The Outland is an admirable award 
and has achieved a certain distinction, 
so much so that it is now the subject of 
a parody called the Outlandish Trophy. 
The Outlandish is the creation of a fledg¬ 
ling San Diego journal called The Sports 
Page and salutes the man who might eu¬ 
phemistically be called the most extreme 
player in the National Football League. 
The winner of the Outlandish is—who 
else?—Conrad Dobler of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, who has been charged with, 
among other things, biting an opposing 
player in the heat of battle. Dobler’s 
coach. Don Coryell, defending his star 
lineman’s tactics, says, “He may bite a lit¬ 
tle, but that’s not going to end a guy’s ca¬ 
reer,” and Dobler’s mother insists he is 
misunderstood. “Conrad is a very com¬ 
passionate boy.” says Mrs. Dobler. "a 
kind person.” 

Be that as it may, behind Dobler on 
The Sports Page's list of kind, compas¬ 
sionate NFL folks are the following, in 
order: 2. Harvey Martin, Dallas; 3. Ernie 
Holmes. Pittsburgh; 4. George Atkinson. 
Oakland; 5. Jack Lambert, Pittsburgh; 



6. Joe Greene, Pittsburgh: 7. Emmitt 
Thomas, Kansas City; 8. Jack Tatum. 
Oakland; 9. Lyle Alzado. Denver; and 10. 
John Vella. Oakland. 

SHOPPER'S GUIDE 

If you’re looking for a Christmas present 
for that high jumper or pole vaulter on 
your list, you might get in touch with An¬ 
thony Nelson in Montreal. Nelson rep¬ 
resents COJO, the Organizing Commit¬ 
tee of the Montreal Olympics, and he has 


some Olympic-quality landing pits for 
sale at bargain prices. The PORTaPIT 
Company donated the pits for the Games 
and they were allowed through Canadi¬ 
an customs duty-free on the condition 
that they would be out of the country 
again by the end of November. 

COJO has run ads for the pits in the 
sports section of The New York Times. 
“They brought us some solid inquiries,” 
says Nelson. “Most came from schools, 
but two fathers called about buying pits 
for their high-jumping sons.” 

The things don’t come cheap. A 
high-jump pit goes for $1,150 American, 
compared to the $ 1,900 it costs new, in¬ 
stalled. and a pole-vault pit goes for 
$1,400, compared to $3,100 new, in¬ 
stalled. Of course, the prices are FOB 
Montreal, with shipping and gift wrap¬ 
ping extra. On the other hand, there is a 
certain cachet to being able to point to¬ 
ward your very own Olympic landing pit 
and say, casually. “Dwight Stones slipped 
here." 

METRIC FOOTBALL 

In football, the idea of changing to the 
metric system is usually laughed at (“Hey. 
first down and 9.1 meters to go, right?”). 
Yet, as Dr. Andrew Hulsebosch of the 
Eastern Analysis Institute points out, 
switching football from yards to meters 
would be easy to do. Hulsebosch has de¬ 
vised 90-Meter Football, played on a field 
90 meters long by 50 meters wide with 
nine-meter end zones. Those are nice 
easy numbers to remember and they 
translate well. Such a field would be al¬ 
most precisely the size of the present 
field: 1 Zi yards shorter between the goal 
lines, less than a yard wider on each side, 
the end zones a scant 5‘/j inches shorter 
than they are now. 

But what about “First down and 10 
yards to go”? Simple. Stripe the field ev¬ 
ery five meters instead of every five yards. 
First and 10 would be first and 10 me¬ 
ters (11 yards) to go. The only radical 
change Hulsebosch recommends has to 
do with the yard markers—sorry, meter 
markers—on the sidelines. He’d have 
them carry double sets of numbers, one 
batch in red. the other in white. The red 
numbers would measure the distance in 
meters one team has to go from its own 
goal line to a touchdown, while those in 
while would measure the same distance 
in reverse for the other team. Thus, the 
meter marker at one goal line would have 


a red 0 and a white 90, and as you move 
upfield the markers would read 5/85, 
10/80, 15/75, 20/70, 25/65, 30/60 and 
so on. Midfield would be 45/45, and the 
other goal line would be 90/0. Not only 
would this spotlight the new metric val¬ 
ues, it would emphasize the distance of 
a long kick or run (“Simpson breaks 
loose! He’s to the 65! The 75! The 85! 
And it’s a touchdown!”). 

A realist, Hulsebosch knows there is 
little chance of persuading the NFL or 
major colleges to try the idea, at least 
not yet. But he believes a few small col¬ 
leges, especially those in an academically 
oriented league like the Midwest Con¬ 
ference (Carleton, Lawrence, Chicago, et 
ai), might repaint a field and experiment 
with 90-Meter Football. Try it for a year, 
he says. You’ll like it. 

SLOW BOIL 

Kapaa High won the interscholastic foot¬ 
ball championship of the Hawaiian is¬ 
land of Kauai this year. 

So? 

It was Kapaa’s first championship in 
the 31 years the league has been in 
existence. 

So? 

There are only three high schools in 
the league. 

Oh. 

As Kapaa Coach Glenn Hayashi said, 
amid exuberant hand-slapping congrat¬ 
ulations in the winners’ locker room, 
“We’ve been waiting 30 years for this, 
and the pressure was beginning to build.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Steve Sloan, Texas Tech football 
coach, after his unbeaten Red Raiders 
squeaked past winless TCU: “I’ve always 
said the sun doesn’t shine on the same 
dog every day. But we sure as heck didn’t 
expect a near-total eclipse.” 

• Greg Buttle. New York Jet linebacker, 
explaining his contractual obligations: 
“They pay me to practice. Sundays I play 
for nothing.” 

• Grant TeafT, Baylor football coach, af¬ 
ter his team was idle for three weeks: “I 
think the layoff was the greatest thing to 
happen to Baylor football. I’ll figure out 
why later.” 

• Bobby Bowden, Florida State football 

coach, on 5'8", 135-pound freshman 
Placekicker Dave Cappelen: “When we 
stick him in the whirlpool, we gotta have 
a lifeguard there.” eno 
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Now you can step up to 
an Olds priced under $ 5000. 

Even good gas economy comes standard. 



OMEGA: The Looks. 

Who says an "economy" car has to 
look like an economy car? This one’s an 
Oldsmobile—and looks it! 

The Price: $4,194' 

Makes a lot of "economy" cars look 
over-priced. 

The Mileage: 

26 mpg highway, 19 city. 

EPA estimates with standard 231 V-6 and 
available automatic transmission. EPA 
estimates are lower in California. Your 
mileage will vary depending on how you 
drive, your car’s condition, and its 
equipment. 

The Equipment You Want. 

The price shown includes automatic trans¬ 
mission, AM radio, belted bias-ply white- 
wall tires, body side striping and chrome 
wheel discs. 



CUTLASS S: The Looks. 

Cutlass style and Cutlass comfort— 
with your choice of cloth or vinyl-trim¬ 
med seats. 

The Price: $4,811' 

Making this the most affordable Cutlass 
going. 

The Mileage: 

25 mpg highway, 17 city. 

EPA estimates with standard 231 V-6 and 
available automatic transmission. EPA 
estimates are lower in California. Your 
mileage will vary depending on how you 
drive, your car’s condition, and its 
equipment. 

The Equipment You Want. 

The price shown includes automatic 
transmission, AM radio, glass-belted 
radial whitewall tires, body side striping 
and chrome wheel discs. 


‘Manufacturers suggested retail price, including dealer preparation. Tax, license, 
destination charges, and other available equipment additional 



Can we build one for you? 






Sports Illustrated 

NOVEMBER 22, 1976 


MAKING A NAME FOR 


T he names of its superstars may grow 
more familiar by the yard, game and 
season, but the constant of professional 
football is change, as evidenced in 1976 
by the departures of George Blanda and 
Lenny Dawson and the competitive ar¬ 
rival of a crop of fresh faces. Foremost 
among them is Chicago’s Walter Payton, 
the second-year running back from Jack- 
son State who leads the NFL in rushing 
and last Sunday surpassed the 1,000-yard 
mark in the Bears’ 24-13 victory over 
Green Bay. 

New blood is the lifeblood of every 
franchise. Precocious rookies occasion¬ 
ally dazzle their way into starting line¬ 
ups, as Minnesota’s Sammie White and 
St. Louis’ Mike Dawson have done this 
year. More often, though, talent requires 
a year or two of seasoning, often on the 
special teams. Thus, the “sudden" emer¬ 
gence of Dave (Ghost) Casper, Oakland’s 
third-year tight end. as the AFC’s No. I 
pass receiver with 45 catches. And, across 
the Bay, the "sudden” appearance of San 
Francisco’s Delvin Williams, the third- 
year running back, who recently shat¬ 
tered 49er records by rushing for 194 and 
180 yards on successive Sundays. 

But the impact new blood can make on 
a franchise is most obvious in New Eng¬ 
land, where two second-year men. Quar¬ 
terback Steve Grogan and Tight End 
Russ Francis, and two rookie defensive 
backs, Mike Haynes and Tim Fox, have 
helped revive a franchise that has not had 
a winning record in a decade. In the Pa¬ 
triots’ 21-14 upset of Baltimore last Sun¬ 
day. Grogan ran for two touchdowns and 
passed for another, while Haynes inter¬ 
cepted two Bert Jones passes. 

Obviously, the new boys on the block 
mean business. —Ron Reid 


The Cardinals' Mike Dawson, a 6' 4". 
270-pound first-year defensive tackle 
from Arizona, stalks rival quarterbacks 
and /avelinas with equal ferocity. 


Denver's Rick Upchurch has returned 
punts 73, 47. 92 and 55 yards for 
touchdowns and gained 20.3 yards ev¬ 
ery time he has touched the ball. 









THEMSELVES 


Some are rookies, some have been around a 
white, but this season they've come of age, 
winning headlines—and games for their teams 



Greg Pruitt describes himse/i as "ar¬ 
rogant, " drives a van with his picture 
painted on the side and needs only 238 
yards rushing to match last season's 
1,067 for the much-improved Browns. 


Billed as Dallas' linebacker trio of the 
future, second-year men (left to right) 
Bob Brounig. Randy White and Thom¬ 
as—not Tommy or Tom—Henderson 
give the Cowboys the best depth in the 
NFL Breunig played at Arizona State 
and now sings on the country-and- 
Western circuit Middle Linebacker 
White, a defensive end while at Mary¬ 
land. is a muscular physical-fitness 
freak who answers to “Manster"—half 
man, half monster. Henderson, out 
of Langston (Okla.) University, origi¬ 
nated the slam-dunk-spikeover-the- 
goalpost-crossbar after returning a 
kickoff 86 yards for a touchdown. 
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NEW NAMES continued 



Nicknamed "Trophy" when he arrived 
with his Heisman, John Cappel/etti 
languished on the Rams' bench for two 
years, but this season has rushed for 
581 yards and answers to "Cappy" 


Nicknamed "Stonebrick" because he 
once ran into a stone building, Min¬ 
nesota rookie Sammie White giggles 
when he speaks and laughs last: six 
of his 38 receptions have been TDs. 



CONTINUED 





NEW NAMES continued 



Chicago's No. 1 draft choice three 
years ago. 6' 6". 260-pound Tackle 
Wally Chambers anchors the fero¬ 
cious "Monsters of the Midway" de¬ 
fensive front, and he has six sacks. 


New England’s fifth-round selection in 
1975. Quarterback Steve Grogan oc¬ 
casionally makes like a halfback: he 
has passed for 12 TDs, rushed for eight 
and averaged eight yards per carry. 



Blithe spirit Russ Francis. New Eng¬ 
land's 6’ 6". 240-pound tight end. 
wrestler and airplane pilot, catches 
the ball when Grogan throws it and 
blocks for Grogan when he runs it. 













THE FIRE WAS GONE 
AND SO HE QUIT 



Cowens felt he was making baskets "like a robot." 


D ave Cowens is discovered in a toy 
store in Wellesley. Mass., above 
which he has his bachelor apartment. A 
few good friends are with him and he is 
wearing a huge grin. He does not look de¬ 
pressed, drawn, tortured or ill in any way. 
What he looks like is a kid who has just 
finished his last day of school. “I’m do¬ 
ing fine." he chortles. “I just don't un¬ 
derstand why everybody is making such 
a big thing out of this. I’m just a guy 
who quit his job.” 

Why. indeed, would anyone want to 
make a big thing out of that, even if the 
job he quit was worth $280,000 a year, 
and even if at 28 years of age he was one 
of the very best basketball players going 
and the key man on the defending NBA 
champion Boston Celtics? And why 
should it be so noteworthy that he de¬ 
cided to leave his team, out of what 
seemed a clear blue sky. nine games into 
the new season, not because he wanted 
to renegotiate his contract, or because 
he was mad at anyone—teammate, 
coach, general manager or owner? 


Dave Cowens left the Celtics for a reason that seemed simple to 
him: he had lost his enthusiasm for the game by John Papanek 


Cowens does not see what he did last 
week in apocalyptic terms. In his view, 
he has merely left basketball for the time 
being, taking an unprecedented, unpaid 
leave of absence. He is going back to his 
home in Kentucky. He says he believes 
he will return to basketball, but he does 
not know just when. "Probably not this 
year. I’ve got a lot of thinking to do.” 

In the toy store he talked about why 
he decided to take the time off. 

“I just lost my enthusiasm for the 
game. That’s all I can say. This wasn’t 
something sudden for me. I'd been think¬ 
ing about it for three months. I even 
thought seriously about quitting before 
the season started, but I figured, aw. I’d 
try it and see how it was. And then I 
just didn’t have it. Nothing. When some¬ 
body drives right by you and you shrug 
your shoulders and say. ‘Aw. what the 
hell.’ when you go down and make a bas¬ 
ket like a robot, when you win or lose a 
ball game and \\ doesn't matter either 
way. when you can’t even get mad at 
the refs, then something’s wrong. I 
couldn’t do anything about it. When 
there’s nothing left, there’s no use mak¬ 
ing believe there is. I don’t want to spoil 
the Celtics and I don’t want to take their 
money if I’m not earning it. I just quit 
my job, that’s all. What’s wrong with 
that? Other guys do it every day. No¬ 
body makes a big thing out of them." 

But when the Celtics announced last 
Wednesday that Cowens had left the 
team for an “indefinite” period, it did be¬ 
come a very big thing. And before Cow¬ 
ens chose to explain what he was up to, 
rumors and speculations of every sort 
arose. First, it was guessed that he might 
be seriously ill. A spokesman for the Celt¬ 
ics said that he was 15 pounds under¬ 
weight and that blood tests had been 
taken. (Cowens laughs and says that he 
weighs 235. as much as ever, and feels 
fine: that the blood tests were routine for 
all team members.) 

It was then suggested that Cowens was 


distraught because he had lost money on 
the several basketball camps he ran last 
summer. (Cowens’ business manager said 
the idea was ridiculous: Why would a 
man quit a $280,000 job if he had mon¬ 
ey problems?) 

Other stories seemed to have some 
grains of truth. It is known that Cowens 
does not get along with Coach Tom Hein- 
sohn, a loud and abrasive man at court- 
side. Cowens is also known to have been 
unhappy with the drastic turnover of 
Celtic personnel. He misses his old 
friends Don Nelson. Hank Finkcl. Paul 
Westphal, Don Chaney and especially 
Paul Silas, who was traded to Denver 
this year after a bitter contract dispute. 
And some of Cowens’ friends say that 
he was extremely tired after personally 
directing his summer camps, beginning 
the day after the playoffs ended last June. 
He was able to spend only two weeks at 
home in Kentucky all summer and had 
dreaded the opemngo? tratmngcamp. 

“All that stuff is ridiculous.” says Cow¬ 
ens. patiently. “Nobody and nothing had 
anything to do with this. It’s me. That’s 
all.” 

But nonetheless, it is true that with¬ 
out Silas. Cowens has had to work much 
harder around the basket this season. He 
seemed to be tiring earlier than usual and 
committing more fouls. He was disqual¬ 
ified three times in Boston’s first eight 
games, including the last two he played 
in. Not at all like Cowens. 

Cowens is an emotional man and had 
dropped hints earlier that he was think¬ 
ing of quitting—in fact, a few years ago 
Cowens had a clause written into his con¬ 
tract allowing him to take an unpaid leave 
of absence. “Once or twice he’d bring 
up the idea, but we just thought he was 
kidding." said his mother, Ruth Cowens, 
back in Kentucky. So neither she nor 
Cowens’ father nor any of his closest 
friends were prepared for Wednesday’s 
news. After the shock had worn off, how¬ 
ever, many of those who knew Cowens 
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well admitted that they should have seen 
what was coming. Richard Gold, a Bos¬ 
ton attorney who is Cowens' close friend 
and business manager, said, “You know. 

I knew there was something wrong with 
Dave on opening night in Indiana. He 
fouled out and just walked straight to the 
bench and sat down. He had no fight.” 

A week ago Saturday, after Boston had 
been beaten by Washington for the sec¬ 
ond night in a row—the Celtics’ fourth 
consecutive loss—Cowens decided that 
he had had it. He wanted to tell General 
Manager Red Auerbach on Monday, but 
Auerbach was leaving town and put him 
off a day. 

“I just thought it was about some noth¬ 
ing,” says Auerbach. “Dave came in 
Tuesday morning and said, ‘You know. 
Red, I’m just not playing the way I can 
play and like to play.’ " Auerbach assured 
Cowens that he was still playing well 
enough to suit him and Heinsohn. “Dave 
said, ‘No. I just want to get away.’ I was 
stunned. What could I say? I've had oth¬ 
er guys come to me and say that the fun 
had gone out of it, but that usually hap¬ 
pens when they’re 33 or 34. Dave’s such 
a fine kid. I didn’t try to use my per¬ 
sonality on him in any way. I understand 
him. He made it very clear that he was 
unhappy playing, and after that I never 
said another word to dissuade him.” 

Cowens called his parents that night 
but could not bring himself to tell them 
what he had decided. Instead, he in¬ 
quired after the health of a friend who 
lives down the road from the Cowenses’ 
30-acre farm in Cold Spring, and had 
been injured in an automobile accident. 

He called his parents again the next 
night and told them he was no longer 
playing. “My first thought was his 
health,” says Ruth Cowens. “I thought 
heart condition or something. But he 
said, ‘Mom, I’m fine. I’m not sick.’ I didn’t 
care about the rest. My husband and I 
felt we didn’t have much more to say 
about it. The decision was Dave’s own. 
which is fine, because whatever comes 
of it will be of his own making.” 

On Wednesday, Cowens had told his 
teammates what he was going to do and 
that night, after the Celtics had beaten 
the Lakers in their first game without 
him, he entertained ex-teammates Fin- 
kel. Nelson and Satch Sanders above the 
toy store. “We just drank beer and rem¬ 
inisced,” says Finkel. No one mentioned 
his quitting. 


On Thursday, Cowens was so giddy 
that in his first interviews he was quoted 
in Friday’s papers as saying, "I might 
even take in a few Celtic games.” That 
night Boston Garden was teeming with 
reporters and paparazzi waiting to de¬ 
scend on him, but Cowens did not show. 
Friends had pointed out to him that he 
might not be able to enjoy much privacy 
there. 

The rest of the Celtics, even the new¬ 
est of them—Sidney Wicks and Curtis 
Rowe—knew better than to criticize 
Cowens for his decision. He led Boston 
to two world championships in his six 
years, was the league’s MVP in 1973 and 
founded a new school of NBA centers. 
They understand that Cowens cannot tol¬ 
erate players who are not giving their best 
efforts all the time, and that he would be 
the last man to play at less than full speed. 
Tim Barrow, one of Cowens’ closest 
back-home buddies who played with him 
at Newport (Ky.) Catholic High and at 
Florida State, said, “If anybody on the 
Celtics ever had to tell him, ‘Dave, you’re 
not getting the job done.’ it would kill 
him.” So when Cowens made the deci¬ 
sion, his teammates were sympathetic. “I 
don’t have to know what his reasons are.” 
says John Havlicek, “but I know they 
are good ones.” So does Heinsohn, who 
is simply resigned to playing other peo¬ 
ple at center as long as Cowens stays 
away. “What are you going to say?” asks 
Heinsohn. 

Barrow, who plans to meet Cowens 
the minute he rolls into Cold Spring, 
could tell Heinsohn something about his 
absent star. “Dave is such an unusual 
guy," Barrow says. “He always hated to 
be treated differently just because he was 
a basketball player. People forget that 
basketball players are human beings, and 
money is not a basic human need." Butch 
Martin, who lives in Newport and is 
Cowens' oldest friend, says, “Dave’s just 
tired of his job. You ever get tired of 
your job? Sure you do, and you just crawl 
back into bed and take a day off. Dave’s 
just taking some days off.” And Ruth 
Cowens says, “Dave always used to say 
that being a basketball player was just a 
job to him, a job that he loved, but a job 
just the same. Like if he was selling Kir¬ 
by sweepers.” 

Cowens was supposed to make a lu¬ 
crative TV' commercial this week but can¬ 
celed it. He was going to load up his 
school-bus-yellow GMC Sierra van and 


head to Kentucky to be with the folks 
and drink beer and play pinochle with 
his old high school buddies. He will keep 
in shape clearing land, moving rocks and 
harvesting the Christmas trees the Cow¬ 
enses grow. He will play a little basket¬ 
ball on the court he built for his 13-year- 
old twin brothers. Tom and Jerry. He 
has even promised to do some work as a 
sales representative around home for his 
friend who owns the toy store back in 
Wellesley. But his eyes really twinkle 
when he talks about “being home for the 
holidays—I’m really looking forward to 
that.” 

Downstairs in the toy store, smiling, 
surrounded by friends who believe in 
him, Cowens leans against the wall, 
hands in his pockets. “I know I’m doing 
the right thing and something good will 
come of it,” he says. “I’m just going to 
take it easy, think it all over. Maybe I’ll 
be back, I just don’t know. Right now, ev¬ 
erybody that matters to me understands. 
And that’s all that counts.” end 


"I'm going to think it all over Maybe I'll be back ." 
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A FEW CRACKS 
IN THE 
RACIAL 
BARRIER 













I t is Saturday afternoon in Johannes¬ 
burg, a highveldt winter day under clear 
skies, the sun weakened by a chill north 
wind from the snow-shrouded Drakens¬ 
berg mountains. A white schoolboy. 13, 
puts on his track suit and old sneakers 
and heads for a piece of dusty open 
ground in the shadow of an apartment 


block near the Parkview Synagogue. He 
meets some schoolmates, and—Cauca¬ 
sians all—they join with a crowd of black 
men, workers in the smart white suburbs. 
Together, they play soccer until the light 
is fading. That’s when Edward Hla- 
bane—coach, center forward, referee, 
linesman, chief cheerleader and descen¬ 



dant of a Zulu warrior—cracks a joke: 
“Watch that goalkeeper now. Don't 
shoot until you see the whites of his 
eyes." Everybody laughs hugely. 

The white boys and the black men 
share a Coke or two. They talk about 
their idols: Pele, Jomo Sono of the Mo- 
roka Swallows. Patrick (Ace) Ntsoelen- 
goe of the Kaiser Chiefs. Then they 
shake, first joining hands, then thumbs, 
then hands again, then clasping fingers, 
and they go off to their different worlds. 

On another Saturday afternoon in 
South Africa, a televised sports special 
shows black and white boxers mixing it 
up, black marathon runners outstriding 
white competitors, black cyclists riding 
against whites, a black horseman among 
whites in a gymkhana and black athletes 
up against whites at a white Afrikaans 
university. 

In addition to the shocks in South Af¬ 
rica’s apartheid society these days, there 
are many surprises. One is that, impres¬ 
sions to the contrary, there is no law in 
South Africa that says blacks and whites 
cannot play sport together—individually, 
on the same team, or in any other way. 
Another surprise is that, for all the soul- 
searching about sport and racial policies, 
integrated sport does exist. 

The sad fact is that an informal game 
such as the one between the while school¬ 
boys and the blacks was never played as 
far as government officials are concerned. 
Integrated sport in South Africa exists of¬ 
ficially or not at all. If it doesn’t have po¬ 
litical and bureaucratic approval—the 
phrase is “within the framework of gov¬ 
ernment policy”—it is regarded with sus¬ 
picion by policymakers, viewed as some¬ 
thing of an aberration, an embarrassment 
and possibly downright subversive. 

This curious approach to what is re¬ 
garded as normal anywhere else is a di¬ 
rect product of a racial policy that has 
made South Africa one of the most com¬ 
plex and despised countries in the world. 
In a country where Japanese are regard¬ 
ed as "honorary whites" but Chinese are 
not (and neither can marry whites), 
where blacks can stay in “international 
status” hotels as long as they don’t use 
the swimming pool, where a black man 
can visit a white in his home but the 
white needs a permit to return the call, 
there is a Minister of Sport who pro¬ 
nounces daily on government policy and 
continued 
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SOUTH AFRICA continued 


declares, “I would like to see dirty bloody 
politics out of sport and let the sports¬ 
men get on with it.” 

These are encouraging, if paradoxical, 
words from the Minister of Sport. Dr. 
Piet Koornhof. an Oxford scholar and 
weight-lifting enthusiast. But sportsmen 
who do try to “get on with it” find that 
it isn’t quite that simple. Under apart¬ 
heid . nothing is. 

There is no law against integrated 
sport, but within the apartheid legislation 
that governs every South African’s life 
unto death (and even after, if one in¬ 
cludes segregated cemetery lots), there 
are several provisos that can prevent mul¬ 
tiracialism in sport. There is the Group 
Areas Act. for example, that delineates 
certain residential areas for certain ra¬ 
cial groups and requires official permis¬ 
sion for any one racial group to “occu¬ 
py” an area of another. There is also the 
Separate Amenities Act. under which 
sports grounds, clubhouses and so on are 
reserved for a particular racial group. 

Then there are the Influx Control reg¬ 
ulations. commonly known as the Pass 
Laws, which determine where non¬ 
whites can and cannot be and what they 
can and cannot do. These racial parti¬ 
tion policies explain why Asian golf 
champion Sewsunker (Papwa) Sewgolum 
received the Natal Open golf champion¬ 
ship award in the rain outside the club¬ 
house: the Group Areas Act didn’t allow 
him inside. And that’s why a non-white 
cricket team playing a white one (with of¬ 
ficial permission) had to be served drinks 
in the lounge of the club. They couldn’t 
be served at the "white" bar. 

The most painful decisions that gov¬ 
ernment officials have to make do not 
concern the events themselves, but bar 
and locker-room facilities. What inhibits 
South Africa’s integration of sport is 
what apartheid seeks to prevent: black 
and white men drinking from the same 
cup. using the same toilet and then, of 
course, marrying each other's daughters. 

But if South African administrators 
want to integrate black and white sports 
leagues, how can they deal with the prob¬ 
lem posed by home and away matches 
in a society that separates the races and 
their sports grounds on a geographical- 
residential basis? 

Political conditioning of thought in 
South Africa’s ruling white society has 
led to the attitude that what happens on 
the football field—and by extension in 
the locker room and in the bleachers— 


may all too easily be transmitted to so¬ 
ciety as a whole, and the erosion of apart¬ 
heid will begin. The cry from one of the 
country’s wildest rightists, a former Min¬ 
ister of Posts and Telegraphs. Dr. Albert 
Hertzog (also an Oxford man), is still 
heard in some places in the land. Pro¬ 
testing against the inclusion of Maoris 
on a New Zealand rugby team that was 
to play South Africa, Hertzog declared. 
"My God. they’ll be invited to cocktail 
parties, and they’ll be dancing with our 
daughters next.” While Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs. Hertzog was the most 
resolute opponent of the introduction of 
television into South Africa. He said the 
licentiousness of the box might inflame 
black houseboys to run upstairs and rape 
the memsahibs. 

Hertzog. it should be recorded, was 
dropped from the government. South Af¬ 
rica now has television, and Maori rugby 
footballers this year danced with white 
South African daughters. And South Af¬ 
rica’s Springbok national rugby team— 
an all-white bastion—beat the touring 
New Zealand All-Blacks (which refers to 
the color of their uniforms, not their play¬ 
ers) in a scries of games that were tele¬ 
vised to audiences of spellbound South 
Africans. 

This year, through a TV hookup with 
Montreal. South Africans saw the Olym¬ 
pic Games in which they have not been 
allowed to participate since 1964. They 
saw and pondered the black boycott of 
the Games because of New Zealand’s 
rugby tour of South Africa, and from a 
previously sympathetic New Zealand 
government they heard the hint that fu¬ 
ture lours would be discouraged unless 
South Africa was prepared to field a mul¬ 
tiracial national team picked on merit. 

The sporting world has been closing 
in on South Africa for years. The ex¬ 
pulsion of the country from international 
track and field this year was the 13th area 
of world sports from which South Af¬ 
ricans have been banned, and they're os¬ 
tracized in most others. 

“Hell, what have we got to worry 
about? We’ve got bowls, darts, sky div¬ 
ing and jukskei left." an embittered 
sportsman muttered into his Lion Lager 
at the Wanderers Sports Club in Johan¬ 
nesburg. Jukskei is an Afrikaner game 
like horseshoes, except that the players 
throw a skei —something like a rolling 
pin—at a peg. It is not an Olympic sport. 

South African sportsmen are de¬ 
pressed by their isolation. Danie Malan. 


one of the country’s greatest athletes of 
the past decade (he set a world record in 
the 1.000 meters in Munich in 1973). has 
decided to retire to his wine farm in the 
Cape. “Now I’ve lost what little inter¬ 
national competition kept me going, 
there’s no reason to stay on,” he says. 

Titus (Dynamite) Mamabolo, a former 
South African Open 5.000-meter cham¬ 
pion. feels much the same. His nickname 
derives not only from his prowess, but 
also from his job as personnel officer at 
Moddcrfontein. one of the world’s big¬ 
gest dynamite factories. Modderfontein, 
like the gold and other mines it supplies 
with explosives, has among the best track 
and field facilities in the country for black 
workers. 

Dynamite Mamabolo echoes the lone¬ 
liness of the South African black long¬ 
distance runner. "Like most athletes,” he 
says, "I've always dreamed of competing 
in the Olympic Games, of pitting myself 
against the best runners in the world. But 
there’s no point in running anymore if 
there’s no prospect of us ever competing 
in the Games. So now I’m going to coach, 
and think about it all. and hope that may¬ 
be one day South Africa may be admit¬ 
ted to the IOC again, and when that day 
comes I'll be able to produce world-class 
black athletes to run against the world." 

But world pressure on South Africa 
has undoubtedly brought about relatively 
liberal changes in the country’s sporting 
life—a long way from the day when, 
shortly before the 1964 Olympics, the 
Minister of Sport at the time. Senator 
Jan de Klerk, told the IOC that under 
no circumstances would the republic al¬ 
low interracial competition and national 
mixed teams. 

Koornhof brought in a new look in 
1972: multinational sport. This was in ef¬ 
fect the politicians’ way of multiracial- 
izing sport without admitting it to con¬ 
servative constituents. South Africa is in 
the process of separating its people by na¬ 
tionality and ethnic origin rather than 
by color (a specious step, because all 
blacks will ultimately be classified as for¬ 
eigners). Koornhofs multinational policy 
thus permitted sportsmen of different 
races to compete as representatives of 
their own national ethnic group—as 
whites. Asians. Zulus. Xhosas (of the 
now-independent Transkei homeland). 
Vendas. Sothos and so on. In this same 
vein, merely inviting neighboring Rho¬ 
desia or Malawi turned an athletic meet¬ 
ing into an "international event.” 

continued 
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Last year 
Chevy Nova 
captured 
the Los Angeles 
Sheriff’s Dept. 


This 

year 

we’re after 


Introducing the ’77 Nova. Last year the Los Angeles Sheriff's Department tested a 
specially equipped 76 Chevy Nova against five cars submitted by other car makers. 
They put the Nova through 24 different tests of durability and performance. When all 
the tests were over, the L.A.S.D. decided to order 222 Novas (the largest single order 
for compact police cars in U.S. history). 

Thesame people who buiit these Novas for the police build three Nova models for you. 
And when you get right down to it, a lot of the things the police look for in a car are the 
same things you look for in the car you drive. This year, we'd like you to test a new 
Chevy Nova. Once you've experienced it, you'll know why Nova won its star. 
























This IS the time to buy. With all the names on all the digitals today...when you finally find one 
you know and trust, that's when you make your decision. That’s when you buy a Bulova, a handsome 
piece of jewelry outside, a superb job of time-keeping inside. Bulova Quartz Digital. This time you 


















made the right decision! From left, for him : L.E.D. (push-button time) 82703, $1 IS. Compu¬ 
tron L.C.D. (constant time) 82201, $135. Computron L.E.D. 82603, $160. For her: Computron 
L.E.D. 1 82672, $125. Computron L.E.D. 82670, $99. Others from $69.95. Suggested retail prices. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Decisions... decisions... Mai 


PALL MALL RED 
with a filter. 

America’s best-tasting 
king-size cigarette... 
made to taste even 
milder with a filter 


PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 
Lower in tar than 
95% of ail cigarettes 
sold. De-tarred but 
not de-tasted. 


PALL MALL GOLD 100's 
The great taste of fine 
Pall Mall tobaccos. 

Not too strong, not too light 
Not too long.Tastes just right 


19 mg. “tar". 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Apr. 76. 
18 mg. "tar", 1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 

7 mg. “tar. 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 






SOUTH AFRICA continued 


But it was all a matter of semantics. 
The multinationalism was limited to in¬ 
dividual competition and contests on 
“national ethnic” lines between teams 
representing specific racial groups. There 
were no racially mixed teams, everything 
being conducted on a selective, invita¬ 
tion basis. 

Then last year a mixed South African 
soccer team played against an Argentin¬ 
ian team in Johannesburg. When the vis¬ 
itors were beaten soundly, black and 
white spectators and a national TV au¬ 
dience cheered not for players of any par¬ 
ticular color, but for a South African 
team. One of the South African players, 
Cedric (Sugar Ray) Xulu, said. "Color? 

1 saw no color. Only a football. You just 
saw soccer being played color-blind.” 

Then came Koornhofs policy state¬ 
ment of a few weeks ago in which he 
(the government) encouraged sporting 
bodies of various racial groups to get to¬ 
gether and form “Premier Leagues” in 
which they would enter teams to play 
other racial groups. Still strictly “within 
the framework" of policy, it was mixed- 
race sport at club level but with no men¬ 
tion of multiracial sides. 

A bunch of rugby players—the hard¬ 
core “contact” sport that everybody said 
would never crumble—finally broke the 
multiracial team barrier last month. Led 
by a gutsy Springbok trialist, Dan 
(Cheeky) Watson, and his brother Val- 
lance, nine whites defied an official warn¬ 
ing from Koornhof and split up five and 
four to compete on otherwise black sides. 
The match was played in a black sta¬ 
dium in Port Elizabeth, in the middle of 
a township that had recently been the 
scene of violence and discontent at white 
authority and whites in general. After the 
match Watson was carried triumphantly 
from the field by blacks. 

The rebel white rugby players were 
threatened with suspension as well as 
fines for entering a black township with¬ 
out a permit. Says Watson, “A policy 
isn’t law, and 1 can't see how you can be 
arrested for contravening a policy. The 
real winner was rugby.” 

Dan Qeqe (which is pronounced like 
the sound of two knocks on a door), one 
of the black organizers of the mixed 
match, said, “The only way to stop this 
match would have been to lock us all 
up, players and spectators as well. We’re 
sportsmen and human beings, and no¬ 
body can tell us with whom we can and 
can’t play.” 


Koornhof blasted the players for "wil¬ 
ful disregard” of policy, but even the hot¬ 
heads in the nationalist government were 
advised to cool it. When the Port Eliz¬ 
abeth dust had settled it was noticeable 
that South African sport had taken a 
shuffle forward. 

The president of the Rugby Board. Dr. 
Danie Craven, a former Springbok star, 
had once vowed that no non-white would 
ever play on a national team and that 
the Springbok emblem was and would ev¬ 
ermore be reserved for whites only. Now 
he admitted that future teams for inter¬ 
national matches would be picked on a 
multiracial, merit basis. 

Mixed rugby at club level would come, 
conceded Craven, and “when the day 
dawns when there will only be mixed 
South African teams, we [the whites] 
shall gladly share the Springbok emblem 
with the rest, if that’s what they want." 

This change of attitude in rugby, 
which in South Africa has been a white 
citadel until now. is nothing short of 
amazing. But changes are also evident 
elsewhere. In a national invitation meet 
at the exclusively all-white Rand Afri¬ 
kaans University in Johannesburg, black 
athletes, including Matthews Batswadi 
(who won a splendid 5.000 meters), Ed¬ 
ward Sinani (winner of the 200 meters) 
and Sam Ditsele (800-meter winner), 
were cheered all the way. “There was 
nothing multinational about the meet¬ 
ing.” said an official. "It was multiracial, 
and magnificently so. We invited the 
black athletes on ability and spectator ap¬ 
peal alone." 

After the meet Batswadi, a product of 
the Western Deep Levels Gold Mine 
Athletic Club, said, “Can you imagine 
how I feel? I run against the best whiles 
in the country and we are sportsmen all. 
And I win and it’s great and I know that 
they don’t resent my winning. I hear the 
crowds, the whites, applauding. And I'm 
thinking as I run. ‘We’ve got something, 
we’ve got something.’ And then it’s all 
over and you look to the world, to the in¬ 
ternational scene, and you wonder. 
‘Where do we go from here?’ ’’ Sinani 
said. “Yes, it’s moving. And how much 
faster would we alt be now if this com¬ 
petition had been with us from the be¬ 
ginning. and if we blacks had got the sort 
of coaching that many whites get from 
youth.” 

As the Southern Transvaal League 
track and field season began, it was an¬ 
nounced that meets would be open to all 


races. Other provincial leagues are likely 
to follow. South Africa’s soccer associ¬ 
ations, black and white, are getting to¬ 
gether to work out a formula for “nor¬ 
malizing." as it’s called, their sports. And 
on the cricket fields of the highveldt, the 
barriers, like the wickets, are tumbling 
down. In the Premier League established 
for the Transvaal, two white cricketers 
turned out for a non-white club against 
a white team. One was a former Spring¬ 
bok wicketkeeper, Dennis Gamsy, the 
other a former Natal University cricket 
captain, journalist Marshall Lee. Said 
Lee, "Playing for the non-white side was 
a new experience for me. It made me re¬ 
alize that it’s the game that counts.” 

There is still opposition in high places, 
however, to anything that might go be¬ 
yond government policy. Administrators, 
more than sportsmen, are afraid to rock 
the boat. “My experience over the years 
has been that white commitment to non- 
racial sport is just lip service to get in¬ 
ternational recognition.” says Hassan 
Howa, president of the non-white West¬ 
ern Province Cricket Board. “We want 
whites to show their good faith by re¬ 
jecting completely government policy, to 
commit themselves totally to allowing 
clubs to admit whom they wish so that 
we can have real multiracial sport.” 

One of the country’s leading black 
sportswriters, Theo Mtembu. says, “I’m 
supremely optimistic about sport and 
race relations in South Africa. I’ve been 
a sportsman and a sportswriter for some 
years, and I can remember when a vis¬ 
iting team came here to play the all-white 
so-called national side, and we shouted 
for the visitors. The South African side 
wasn’t completely our side, you see. 

“And then I think my greatest mo¬ 
ment was watching that Argentinian soc¬ 
cer game against a mixed South African 
side, and I saw those players, black and 
white, hug each other like school kids 
when Jomo Sono began scoring those 
beautiful goals of his. And the crowd, 
blacks and whites, cheered with one 
voice. And then there was the rugby 
match in Port Elizabeth. ‘Listen,’ 1 said 
to pals. ‘Listen to what?’ they said. ‘Lis¬ 
ten to the barriers falling.’ I said. ‘Listen 
to the walls come tumbling down.’ Sure 
we’ve got a long way to go. And for a lot 
of people we aren’t moving fast enough. 
But I know that South African sports¬ 
men are learning, even if they're learn¬ 
ing late, that integration’s the name of 
the game." end 
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HIS NEEDLEPOINT POINTS 
■^■■1 THE WAY 



Donahue's bleeding b/ueandgo/d outlook is abetted by the likes of "Dr Death " and "Hollywood. " 


Undefeated, undaunted, turned on by 
inspirational samplers, UCLA’s Terry 
Donahue awaits the USC showdown 

by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 


N ine months ago Terry Donahue, a 
mere 31, was named head football 
coach at UCLA. It was a choice born of 
desperation when Dick Vermeil suddenly 
quit the Bruins to become coach of the 
Philadelphia Eagles. UCLA takes its 
sports seriously—witness its 28 NCAA 
team championships in the last 13 years, 
by far the best record in the country— 
and so there was much concern on the 
Westwood campus about putting the pro¬ 
gram that had produced the 1976 Rose 
Bowl winner in the hands of a young 
whippersnapper. 

When Athletic Director J. D. Morgan 
announced Donahue's selection at a press 
conference he said, “I’m sure there’s no 
need to introduce Terry Donahue to 
you." Actually, there was every need. An 
offensive line coach—a co-offensive line 
coach at that—is not quite a media star. 
And Donahue, had he been asked, prob¬ 
ably would have told Morgan to soft- 
pedal the Las Vegas-style introduction, 
recalling that when he was starting at de¬ 
fensive tackle for UCLA, Coach Tommy 
Prothro was under the impression that 
his name was Donny Donovan. 

Donahue certainly is better known 
now. and by the end of what is already a 
spectacularly successful freshman coach¬ 
ing season, he may be the best young 
coach in the country. His Bruins are un¬ 
beaten, having been tied only by Ohio 
State in Columbus; they are ranked sec¬ 
ond in the country; they have over¬ 
whelmed their first ten opponents by the 
aggregate score of 371-113. This Satur¬ 
day comes the annual war with cross- 
town rival USC; the winner will go on 
to the Rose Bowl and a chance at the na¬ 
tional championship. 
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It's an unlikely story being written by 
Donahue, his loosey-goosey assistant 
coaches (one of them. Billie Matthews, 
reasons. "Why do tonight what you can 
put off until tomorrow‘ , "| and his gritty 
rather than glamorous football players. 

Does all this success make Donahue 
nervous? "Oh. no.” he says. “I’m really 
calm. We’re prepared and we’ve worked 
hard. So there’s nothing to worry about. 
Now if you’ll excuse me. I'm going to go 
throw up." 

One suspects that Donahue might not 
be entirely kidding. He exhibits an old- 
timey sort of exuberance thought to have 
died in the '60s. But even during his '60s 
playing days, he would race onto the field 
hollering. "Plant the flag!” He loves foot¬ 
ball so much he once worked for free to 
prove it (although he didn’t intend to); 
he thinks football is important, but he 
wants the players to enjoy themselves; 
he listens to inspirational tapes while he 
drives to and from work; he believes in 
the needlepoint sayings in the family 
room of his home in Westlake Village, 
the kind that talk of the hope that the 
wind will always be at your back and 
the sun in your face (except, presumably, 
when catching punts). On his office wall 
is a reminder that “A smile is the light 
in the window of your face to let others 
know your heart is at home.” 

Terry wants to play the game, ring the 
victory bell, enjoy his wife and two kids, 
have a party and laugh with friends. 
Woody Hayes probably is shaking his 
head in disbelief that football can be so 
much fun. "Every day." says a Donahue 
admirer, “Terry makes himself a better 
coach or a better guy.’’ 

Rival coaches are probably wondering 
just how much better Donahue is going 
to get when he has some time to work 
on it. Vermeil announced he was quit¬ 
ting his $35.500-a-year job as UCLA 
head coach for the Eagles (at $ 170,000 a 
year) on Feb. 8. only 10 days before high 
school seniors had to firmly state where 
they would play. Although Morgan 
doesn’t like to hire head coaches from 
the staff, he concluded that time was so 
important he would have to in order to 
maintain continuity and keep the pros¬ 
pects from going elsewhere. That deci¬ 
sion made. Donahue was the obvious 
choice. Says Morgan, “Terry bleeds blue 
and gold.” 


Quarterback Jeff Dankworth learned that a football was aerodynamically sound under hts new coach 


The deal was struck three days later 
with a handshake across Morgan's wal¬ 
nut desk, after which five of the eight re¬ 
maining assistant coaches left for other 
jobs. And. in case Donahue was forget¬ 
ting his main mission while he was up to 
his eyeballs in organizational alliga¬ 
tors, he could contemplate life in 1976 
without All-America Quarterback John 
Sciarra and second-team All-America 
Guard Cliff Frazier, both graduated. 

Predictably. Donahue was a pocket of 
calm in a riptide of adversity, and he kept 
his sense of humor. "If I grab my chest 
and topple over.” he once said, “you’ll 
know things aren’t going well." 

Obviously they have been going ex¬ 
ceedingly well so far, but that could all 
be forgotten pending the outcome of this 


week’s meeting in the Coliseum with 
USC. which is ranked immediately be¬ 
hind UCLA in the polls. The Bruins have 
no stars of the caliber of USC’s Ricky 
Bell; still. Donahue has put together a 
group of folks who manage to get their 
uniforms on frontwards and win games. 
Vermeil didn't leave Donahue exactly be¬ 
reft of talent, just some holes. 

The hole that had caused the most con¬ 
cern was at quarterback. Donahue has 
filled it with senior Jeff Dankworth, who 
chose UCLA over Stanford because he 
“wanted stability”; now Donahue is the 
third coach UCLA has had since Dank¬ 
worth arrived in 1972. More accom¬ 
plished as a runner than as a passer. 
Dankworth nevertheless is happy that 
Donahue doesn’t object to throwing the 
continued 
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TERRY DONAHUE continued 


ball. "Under Pepper Rodgers. UCLA 
didn't pass," says Dankworth. “We didn’t 
know if the ball would fly or not, although 
just by standing around and looking at 
it, it seemed that aerodynamically it 
should work.” Says Donahue, "Sure, I 
wish Jeff could pass a little better, but 
I'm also certain that he wishes I could 
coach a little better." 

Dankworth's backfield buddies in the 
veer-style offense that Donahue helped 
install while assisting Vermeil are senior 


Wendell Tyler and sophomore Theotis 
Brown. Tyler went past Kermit Johnston, 
UCLA’s all-time leading rusher, in the 
third game of the season; the pros like 
his style. He’s tough. Last year, in the 
seven games he played with a broken 
wrist, he gained 821 yards and had five 
100-yard afternoons. Of Brown, who is 
averaging 93.4 yards a game this season. 
Assistant Coach Don Riley says. "He has 
so much talent it’s scary.” 

Sophomore Linebacker Jerry Robin¬ 



IN THE TROJAN 
TRADITION 


It was right after USC lost its opening game 
to Missouri that John Robinson discovered 
he was not an anonymous head football 
coach. His mail the following week was a ver¬ 
itable avalanche of advice, the tone of which 
was set by a correspondent who characterized 
Robinson as "a goddamn stupid jerk." The let¬ 
ter writer got personal after that, and Rob¬ 
inson committed his words to memory. The 
Trojans won their next four games, and one 
morning Robinson delved into his In box and 
found an envelope with familiar handwriting 
on it. Excited, he called in his secretary to 
“let her share the conversion of one of my crit¬ 
ics. I could hardly wait to open it, to read 
how pleased the guy was that we’d done bet¬ 
ter. He wrote. “Don’t get cocky. Robinson. 
You're still a stupid jerk.’ ” 

Robinson loves that letter. As a notably tin- 
cocky first-time head coach in a circumstance 
that fairly cries for him to fear and tremble, 
he has attacked the perils of succeeding John 
(Four-National -Championships - And-Eight- 
Rose-Bowls) McKay with such immense en¬ 
thusiasm. such unassuming candor that one 
gets the impression Robinson is sitting on a 
block of ice instead of on a hot seat. He fears 


and trembles not. "What, me worry?" he says. 
“With at least another week on my contract? 
I’m too dumb to worry." 

What John Robinson is, above all else, is 
the opposite of dumb. A1 Davis. Robinson's 
boss while on the Oakland Raider staff last 
year, says that intelligence, in fact, is his most 
serviceable asset. “Excellent" is a word Da¬ 
vis uses repeatedly to rate Robinson's coach¬ 
ing. McKay himself used similar adjectives 
when Robinson was coordinating the USC of¬ 
fense as an assistant in 1972-74, years when 
USC won 31 of 36 games and two national ti¬ 
tles and averaged 32 points a game. Obvi¬ 
ously. Robinson has not forgotten how to 
make an offense go. His Trojans have aver¬ 
aged 38.9 points and 473.4 yards, most in the 
nation, in the first eight games of the season, 
as they head for Saturday's showdown with 
Terry Donahue's UCLA Bruins. 

But it is as much what Robinson has not 
done as what he has done that makes the 
more informed USC watchers believe he was 
peculiarly suited for McKay-following. An af¬ 
fable 41-year-old Chicagoan with a tendency 
toward plumpness—like his old school chum 
John Madden. Robinson has the deceptively 
soft look of a man who cannot keep his shirt- 
tail in—he does not have a large ego to serve. 
He describes his playing days at Oregon—Mc¬ 
Kay’s old school, too, ironically—as so in¬ 
auspicious that he had to become a coach to 
make up for it. Energetic and self-motivated, 
he has not resorted to those ego-serving de¬ 
vices new coaches always seem compelled to 
have recourse to. He has not ordered new car¬ 
pets for the office, nor paneled the locker 
room. He has not changed the uniform col¬ 
ors or the helmet insignia. He did not ask for 
a new Cadillac (although he gladly accepted 
the loan of one). He did not fire the secre¬ 
taries or the P.R. man. He didn't even fire Mc¬ 
Kay’s assistant coaches. Three stayed on— 
Marv Goux, Skip Husbands and Don 
Lindsey—happily. 

More than anything else, however, Rob¬ 
inson did not box McKay's shadow. Sitting 
in his borrowed Cadillac outside Julie’s Res¬ 
taurant, McKay’s old hangout, one day re¬ 
cently, Robinson said. “First, Coach McKay 


son is the Bruins' leading tackier and is 
happy he didn’t end up at USC. "I think 
I enjoy beating them more than 1 would 
playing for them," he says. Other prom¬ 
inent defensive players are Tackle Manu 
Tuiasosopo and Safety Oscar Edwards, 
who came into the public eye after his 
girl friend decided he wasn’t getting 
enough media attention. She designed a 
towel depicting a skull and crossbones 
for him to wear tucked in his waistband, 
whereupon he was nicknamed Dr. Death. 

continued 


left me a good team. Most great coaches when 
they quit don’t leave the next guy anything— 
that’s usually why they quit—and suddenly 
the new guy starts losing, and before you 
know it he’s being followed himself. Coach 
McKay [Robinson's respect for McKay is such 
that he has trouble calling him just “McKay’) 
built a tradition of bringing in fine players. 

“But even more than that. Coach McKay 
created the legacy of an offense. I can coach 
the veer or the pro set. But here it’s the I. 
with its great running attacks, with tailbacks 
who know they're going to be the center of at¬ 
tention. carrying the ball 35 times a game and 
wanting to—Garrett. O.J.. Anthony Davis 
and now Ricky Bell. 

“We had a great recruiting year, but I 
should’ve expected it. We recruited Charles 
White and didn’t have to. He'd gone to the 
same high school as Anthony Davis in San 
Fernando. He looks like Davis—he even runs 
like Davis. He saw a replica of Mike Gar¬ 
rett's Heisman Trophy when he came in. He 
said. ‘Boy, I want one of those.’ At USC, he 
has the chance. That’s the kind of tradition 
you don’t get everywhere. That’s why it would 
be crazy to try to make tht place over." 

Indeed, the USC team under Robinson 
would seem little changed. Before he was in¬ 
jured. Bell continued to carry the ball as if 
being tackled were something to look forward 
to (51 times vs. Washington State). But Rob¬ 
inson has succeeded in augmenting the de¬ 
sign. His quarterbacks now average 19 passes 
a game, "giving us the kind of balance we 
had here in 1972"—the kind of balance, he 
hastens to add. that McKay always preached 
but did not have last year when he doubted 
the capabilities of his quarterbacks. 

So far. no team has found a way to stop 
the Trojan offense. When Bell was hurt 
against California, Quarterback Vince Evans 
led the team with 153 total yards, and White 
ran for 91. The USC defense, underripe at 
the beginning of the season, pummeled Cal’s 
All-America candidate. Quarterback Joe 
Roth. "We're getting there." Robinson said. 
If it weren’t for the mailman, he wouldn’t 
know what a terrible job he is doing. 

—John Underwood 
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The Sod Pina: Calvert Extra and 
Pina Colada Mix. Bottom the 
Sod Collins Other coolers: the 
Sod Sour, the Soft Gimlet, and 
(for a tang of pineapple) Soft 
Whiskey and Mai Tai Mix , 


It's time you tried whiskey with something 
besides rocks and bubbles. Try Calvert 
Extra with Party Tyme* Cocktail Mixes: eight 
exotic flavors made with freeze-dried natural 
fruit juices, for a great drink every time! 


Whiskey 
Extra 

great with Party Tyme Cocktail Mixes. 


The Sod Sunrise 
Calvert Extra and the 
orange freshness of 
Sunnse Mix Or try a 
Sod Margarita. Ora 
Sod Daiquiri For fun 
from south of the border, 
just mix. shake, enjoy! 


AMERICAN WHISKEY-A BLEND • 80 PROOF © 1976 CALVERT DlST CO . LOUISVILLE. KY 
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One look at the new Porsche 924 and you’ll realize this is no ordinary automobile. 

The dynamic design of its clean,flowing lines instantly proclaims it to be unlike any other car 
you’ve ever seen. 

Here is a perfect blending of 
the designer’s search for beauty and 
the engineer’s desire for efficiency. 

The shape of the new Porsche 924 not 
only pleases the eye, but it slices the 
wind so cleanly that it registered an 
incredibly low 0.36 drag coefficient in 
wind tunnel testing. 

But the true innovativeness of this new Porsche lies much deeper than the sheet metal. It 
lies at the very heart of the car in a unique arrangement of the engine, clutch, and transmission, 
known as a“transaxle"system. 

In this transaxle arrangement, the engine, a water-cooled overhead cam design with a 
continuous fuel injection system, is mounted in front.The clutch is placed directly behind it, giving 
quick, positive clutch action for rapid shifting. 

The transmission, however, is mounted in the rear, at the driving wheels (hence the name 
rear’’transaxle”). Rather than a conventional, heavy drive shaft with universal joints, there is a 
solid drive shaft in a hollow torque tube connecting the front-mounted engine with the rear- 
mounted transaxle.Thus, the entire drive train and differential is a single rigid unit which does 
away with universal joints and allows for more direct power transfer. Response is virtually instant. 
In addition, the gearshift is mounted directly on the torque tube, providing a short, precise throw. 

But this unique transaxle system yields more than preciseness. It also results in an almost 
perfect 50-50 weight distribution which improves braking efficiency and enhances handling 
characteristics. The new Porsche 924 
takes corners smoothly, in balance. o 

McPherson struts in front, combined j ^ 

with a wishbone torsion bar suspension 

in the rear, keep body lean to a minimum ' l -’/r 

in curves. Rack-and-pinion steering l 

assures the driver of quick, accurate _j' . 

response to every command. The new ^ '' iw i Js JI ‘ 

Porsche 924 is designed to be the 

most driveable Porsche ever. \_ 

The new Porsche 924 is not — ‘' * 

inexpensive. But it is less than you'd T 

expect to pay for a Porsche. 40^. 








All the time you’re protecting 
your family’s future,you could be 
building your own. 

J Most of us are happy to put 

our families at the center of our 
•lives. But there’s another part, 
our dreams that sometimes get 
pushed aside. 

Well, at Metropolitan Life 
you can be insuring not only your 
family’s future, but your own, at 
the same time. 

Of all the money Metropolitan 
paid out last year, one-third did 
go for death benefits. But the 
other two-thirds, over 3 billion 


dollars, went to policyholders like 
yourself, while they were still 
very much alive. To help pay for 
such things as retirement, 
your children’s education, or 
maybe even starting a 
business of your own. 

So take the time to listen 
when a Metropolitan representa¬ 
tive calls. At Metropolitan, we 
feel when you pay for insurance 
the better part of your life, your 
insurance should help pay for the 
best part of it. 

& Metropolitan 

Where the future is now 






TERRY DONAHUE continued 


Now a dozen UCLA players have tow¬ 
els designating themselves as Hollywood 
and Top Cal and so forth. Edwards, de¬ 
scribed by Donahue as “a great player 
and a better person.” says he battled his 
way to a starting job in 1975 spring prac¬ 
tice “by not giving any slack.” 

That's one of the hallmarks of the Bru¬ 
ins: giving no slack. That’s how they 
dumped then No. 3-ranked Arizona State 
in the nationally televised season open¬ 
er. climbed out of a mess to get past 
Stanford, tied Ohio State. Somehow. 
Donahue has been able to maintain a mix 
of professionalism and wide-eyed inno¬ 
cence. The night before the Ohio State 
game he sat in his hotel suite overlook¬ 
ing an ARCO station and a Burger King 
and mused. “Just think. I've never even 
coached Little League and now I'm go¬ 
ing to coach against Woody Hayes.” 

Donahue knows football, obviously, 
but his success may stem even more from 
his ability to understand football play¬ 
ers. who often need a load of understand¬ 
ing. Never a star himself, Donahue was 
a 195-pound walk-on at UCLA who end¬ 
ed up starting for two years. “I am an 
overachiever," he says. “And very, very 
... ah. average. Actually, ‘sorry’ is prob¬ 
ably the word I’m searching for." Once, 
when Donahue was ejected from a game 
along with the Stanford quarterback. 
Prothro said. “I'll trade a defensive tack¬ 
le for a quarterback anytime." Terry was 
deflated. 

Donahue says he has learned much 
from all the coaches he has been associ¬ 
ated with, including Prothro. who once 
described his poker strategy to Donahue: 
“Take every penny that everybody else at 
the table has got." Still. Pepper Rodgers 
is Terry’s main mentor and buddy. Rodg¬ 
ers gave Donahue his first coaching job 
"when, just think, he could have chosen 
one of 1.000 other guys, but he chose 
me.” This was after Donahue worked five 
months for free. Seems he had been told 
earlier to come to Kansas to work for 
Rodgers as a graduate assistant coach. 
But he had no intention of taking cours¬ 
es, so he received no scholarship. Instead, 
when he arrived at Lawrence in his sta¬ 
tion wagon, he was given a movie pass to 
all the theaters in town and told he could 
eat with the football players. A paycheck 
was not one of the perks. 

Donahue’s first day at a Kansas prac¬ 
tice also was the first day for Karl Salb. 
the huge shotputter whom Rodgers had 
been trying for years to lure onto the foot¬ 


ball team. Donahue reported after prac¬ 
tice that he and Salb had had words, and 
SaJb quit. Screamed Rodgers. “ Donahue. 
do you have any idea how hard it is to 
get a 6' 4". 260-pound defensive tackle 
and how easy it is to get a 23-year-old 
smart-aleck assistant coach?” Terry got 
the message. Salb was back the next day 
and starred on the 1968 Kansas team that 
went 9-1 and played in the Orange Bowl. 
Donahue followed Rodgers to UCLA 
when Pepper got the top job there in 
1970 and almost followed him to Geor¬ 
gia Tech in 1974. Does Rodgers have any 
advice for Terry? “Sure. He should quit 
after this year.” 

Don’t count on it. Donahue says, 
“Ever since I walked onto the UCLA 
campus to play football, my dream was 
to be head football coach at UCLA. I’d 
hate to leave this place even for heav¬ 
en." Still. Terry, who grew up in North 
Hollywood, thought he would have to 
leave UCLA at least temporarily because 
of the school’s penchant for not hiring 
head coaches from its own staff. He was 
bitterly disappointed last December 
when Craig Fertig beat him out for the 
head coaching job at Oregon State. 

Donahue is the son of a doctor, one 
of five boys, and was raised under the 
thumb of a mother known as "The 
Sarge." He was a plugger in school and 
a brawler in his spare lime. On the day 
his mother was in the hospital giving 
birth to her fifth son, Terry was out on 
the streets of his neighborhood getting 
hit by a car, As the ambulance carted 
him away he was seen waving from the 
back window. 

In high school he was named the "most 
inspirational.” but what he excelled in 
were fights. Through several stretches, 
the Donahues needed a direct line from 
the St. Joe’s emergency room to their 
home so Terry could get his dad to come 
sew him up. He even had one real box¬ 
ing match, much to his parents’ full- 
throated disgust. Terry’s wife Andrea 
says. “He would do these miserable 
things, but he could never go to bed with¬ 
out saying. Tm sorry.’ ” 

Now much more easygoing and self- 
deprecating. Donahue tells friends who 
call, “You’re doing so great and I’m just 
hangin’ on." When talk turns to coaches 
with more than 30 years on top. he shakes 
his head: "If I make it more than 30 
months it will be a victory." But no up¬ 
set. For even in the midst of high-pres¬ 
sure college football. Terry has not for¬ 


gotten how to have fun. He loves the 
Friday afternoon postpractice tugs-of- 
war involving his players and other stu¬ 
dents. especially when the losers get 
doused with water; he joins in the laugh¬ 
ter when Riley, who is from Greenville. 
Tenn.. gets to talking on a CB radio at 
practice: “Hey there, good buddy, this is 
Double D from Tennessee"; he even 
loves recruiting, and he chuckles over Ri¬ 
ley’s appraisal of a prospect: "He can 
play. His motor runs all the time.” 

There is a feeling that UCLA may just 
be able to steal L.A.’s affection for the 
Southern Cal Trojans. Assistant Coach 
Rich Brooks, who is always pleading for 
“a little levity." says, “When you’re sec¬ 
ond-best in Los Angeles at what you’re 
doing, you’re not going to attract much 
attention." Proof? Did you know that 
USC also has a basketball team? 

Donahue learned early on how time- 
consuming and difficult the struggle for 
the hearts and minds of fans would be. 
Gatherings of 40 or so people were sched¬ 
uled throughout the Los Angeles area this 
summer. Donahue would go and make a 
speech and be charming and earnest. But 
at one get-together in Woodland Hills, 
only four people showed up. He sold 
them all tickets and afterward, in his cir¬ 
cumspect way. said to a UCLA official 
with him. “Gee. that didn’t seem like a 
lot of people to me. Did it to you?” Dom¬ 
inating Southern Cal is tough, even 
(hough the rumor persists that all you 
have to do in Los Angeles is turn on the 
lights and 20,000 people will show up 
just to see what’s going on. 

Every morning. Terry stops by a West- 
wood shop for an apple fritter, having 
been turned on to them by Riley, whose 
Southern upbringing has given him an 
appreciation of life’s finer pleasures. This 
follows the vitamins Terry gulps at home, 
not because he believes in them (he 
doesn't), but because his wife does. Then 
Donahue goes over to the land of X's 
and O's and ticket requests from alleged 
friends. And through it all he demon¬ 
strates he has not been swept away by 
all this sudden good fortune. "The key 
to coaching.” he says, “is to find the best 
way to do something and to keep in mind 
that it won't necessarily be your way.” 
And he suspects the race ultimately may 
be futile. “There are really only two 
groups of coaches.” he says. “Those who 
have been fired and those who will be." 
For the moment, though, Terry’s scalp 
is secure. end 
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TENNIS IS 
HOME ON 
THE RANGE 

Little Mason, Texas has 23 courts and 
2,000 tennis-crazed inhabitants, who 
play every day—and most of the night 

by GILES TIPPETTE 


W ell, maybe Mason. Texas isn't the 
tennis capital of the world. Maybe 
it isn't even the most tennis-oriented 
town in the U.S. But what it is is the dad- 
burned most unusual tennis town you’ll 
ever see. 

Mason and its 2.000 population are set 
square in the middle of the Texas cattle 
country. At first glance it doesn’t look 
much different from any 300 other sim¬ 
ilar Texas cattle towns. It’s got a town 
square built around a courthouse that's 
shaded by big oak and pecan trees, un¬ 
der which the old men sit in the after¬ 
noon and whittle or play dominoes. 
Around the square are the usual grocery 
and mercantile stores, and a drugstore 
.with a marble-topped soda fountain. 
There’s a lot of old homes, mostly built 
of limestone and granite. There's the jail, 
built in I860, which they call the Crow¬ 
bar Hotel. There are saddle shops and 
the kind of cafe where everyone goes for 
coffee in the morning, and a business that 
buys pecans and deer hides. Amos Kidd 
has got the only barbershop in town, and 
he closes every day from noon until one. 
And. of course, everyone wears boots and 
Levi's and Western hats. And everyone 
drives a pickup. But there the similarity 
ends and tennis takes over. 

All over Texas there are pickup trucks 
with gun racks in the cabs. They’ve got 
gun racks in the pickups in Mason, too. 
but many of them hold tennis rackets. 
And looped over the gearshifts are sweat- 
bands. The drivers will be wearing boots, 
but somewhere in those pickups will be 
a pair of tennis shoes, and in the glove 
compartment a can or two of tennis 


balls—because you never know, in Ma¬ 
son. when someone might hail you down 
and say, “Let’s go play a set or two.” 

They’ve got 23 tennis courts in Ma¬ 
son. which works out to roughly one 
court for every 80 people—men. women 
and children. It's hard to tell how many 
courts they’ve got in New York, say, or 
Los Angeles or San Antonio, but a city 
of one million would have to have around 
12.500 courts to be in the same ratio. 
There probably aren't many places like 
that around. 

Every summer the town runs a tennis 
tournament—the Mason Open—that has 
gotten completely out of hand. It began 
in 1967 with 146 entries, which is fair 
enough for a town that size, and it didn't 
strain the town or its facilities overmuch. 
But every year the number of entries kept 
growing. By 1973 there were 350 play¬ 
ers in the tournament, and matches were 
being played until three and four o’clock 
in the morning. That was the year they 
blocked off the streets around the square 
and set up courts for the early rounds. 
The old asphalt gave the ball some 
strange spins, but no one complained. No 
one ever seems to complain about tennis 
in Mason, which may be part of the trou¬ 
ble. because this year they had over 1. 100 
entries. They came front 65 towns, and 
there was one player from Mexico City 
and another from Australia. It must be 
admitted that the Australian was going 
to college in the U.S.. but his appear¬ 
ance led Lee Graham, who is the high 
school principal and one of the facto¬ 
tums of the Mason Tennis Association, 
to comment, “From now on we’re going 
to call this thing the Mason International 
Invitational Open." It also caused him 
to comment about the number of entries. 
"1 don't really know what we’re going to 
do if this thing gets much bigger. We’ve 
got about all we can say grace over now, 
and there doesn't seem to be any stop¬ 
ping it." 

It’s difficult to explain the popularity 
of the Mason tournament. It may be sim¬ 
ply friendliness. Mason has only 67 motel 
and hotel rooms, which won't quite han¬ 
dle that kind of visitor flow. Early in June 
the 400 members of the Mason Tennis 
Association begin organizing the tourna¬ 



ment. Every member is on a committee 
of some kind—the housing committee, 
the transportation committee, the con¬ 
cession stand committee, the officials 
committee. They need a lot of commit¬ 
tees. For instance, as the applications 
come in. the housing committee begins 
looking for lodging for those entrants re¬ 
questing it. Almost everyone in Mason— 
even some of the non-players—is will¬ 
ing to take in a visitor. 

The nice thing about it is that the lodg¬ 
ings arc free, which may partially explain 
the Mason phenomenon. Some towns 
might try to exploit an influx of better 
than half their population. But they don't 
do that in Mason. The cafes don’t raise 
prices, the motels don’t raise prices, the 
concession stand sells soft drinks for 15c 
and hamburgers for half a dollar. At the 
Hill Country Inn. the place to stay, eight 
or nine people are allowed to bunk in 
each room, which is probably against 
some fire ordinance, but nobody minds. 
In some of the private homes they jam 
them in as best they can. especially ju¬ 
nior players. It’s not an uncommon sight 
to go into someone’s home and see 20 
kids scattered about the place in sleep¬ 
ing bags. And they give them breakfast 
the next morning, loo. 

The townspeople provide a lot of free 
transportation. A good many of the 
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Everyone roots tor tennis during the Open, when competition also takes over the downtown streets 


offs, and we don’t have that many kids, so 
we said. ‘Sure, go ahead.' Well, we ended 
up entering them as our No. 2 doubles 
team, and be darned if they didn't make 
it through district. They couldn't play 
much, but they just kept going and knock¬ 
ing that ball back. Then they won region¬ 
al. Well, the day before we were to go up 
to state I see old Duke on the school 
grounds, and he says. Mr. Graham, I’m 
scared.’ This was Duke Hooten; he and 
Cole Lcifeste were the two track boys. I 
said. ‘Duke, there’s nothing to be scared 
of. Those teams you'll run into up there 
won’t know you can't play. All they’ll 
know is that you’re from Mason, and 
they’ll be the ones who'll be scared. Just 
go out there and act confident and make 
use of that advantage. Watch and see 

continued 


matches are played on private courts, and 
some of these are on ranches eight and 
10 miles out of town over winding dirt 
roads that a visitor might have a little 
trouble finding. The courts are donated, 
of course. But more than that, homes are 
turned into clubhouses where the play¬ 
ers can dress and shower and cool off 
after a match. On Corky Eckert's ranch, 
even the cattle seem interested in tennis. 
The fence comes right up to the side of 
the court, and while the matches are go¬ 
ing on. cows or pigs will come wander¬ 
ing up and stand there watching. They 
don’t follow the ball back and forth, but 
(hey do seem fascinated by the goings- 
on. Corky’s court has one of the fastest 
surfaces in town, but he won’t change it 
because sometimes dances are held there, 
and he says he’s trying for the best com¬ 
promise between a tennis court and a 
dance floor. 

But that still doesn't quite explain why 
i. 100 people should go to a small Texas 
town to play in a tournament when there 
is any one of a dozen others to choose 
from. Hospitality and friendliness are ob¬ 
viously part of it. but Bill Bode, whose 
wife Frances is one of the co-chairwom¬ 
en of the tournament (they don’t say 
chairperson in Mason), believes it has to 
do with something else. “Over the years, 
people around Texas have come to as¬ 


sociate tennis and Mason with 
each other, and when they 
come up here they know 
they’ll be playing some of the 
best amateur players in their 
division. Everybody comes up 
here to have a good time and 
visit, but they also get to play 
a lot of tennis, and they go at 
it very seriously." 

Which is fairly easy to be¬ 
lieve. There are 210 other high 
schools in Mason's state divi¬ 
sion. In the last seven years 
Mason has won 15 of a possi- 
6fe 28 championships. At the 
regional level, over the same 
period. Mason has won 79 out 
of 81 matches. Lee Graham 
says. “The other players don’t 
exactly lie down and die when 
someone from Mason tosses 
his racket cover out on the 
court, but it does seem to have 
a-pretty big psychological ef¬ 
fect. A couple of years ago we 
had a few kids hurt, and a cou¬ 
ple of our track boys who’d 
never played much tennis 
came and asked if they could 
practice on their own and try 
and help. Well, we were just 
starting in to the district play- 
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HOME ON THE RANGE continued 


what happens.' Well, you know, those 
two old boys got to the finals in state, and 
neither one of them had been playing six 
months. Course they were both good ath¬ 
letes. but I sincerely believe if they'd been 
from some other town, they'd of never 
got by district." 

Tennis took hold of Mason back in 
1961. way before the so-called tennis 
boom began exploding all over the coun¬ 
try. Most people give the credit to Helen 
Tallent, who started coaching tennis in 
the high school that year. She had been 
a ranked amateur player and came to Ma¬ 
son as a civics and P.E. teacher. She says 
that for the first five or six years she met 
with a great deal of resistance. “No one 
was much interested in tennis in Mason, 
Certainly none of the adults. And about 
the only kids I could get to come out for 
tennis were the ones who couldn’t make 
the track or football teams. 

"At first we had to beg and borrow 1 
and practically steal everything we got. 
Our budget would allow for maybe three 
dozen tennis balls for the whole year, and 
they gave us those grudgingly. We had 
to pay our own expenses to tournaments, 
and I wasn't paid anything at all for be¬ 
ing the tennis coach. But. gradually, some 
of my younger players began coming on. 
and we began winning a few state cham¬ 
pionships. and then the adults began 
coming around. They’d been like any¬ 
body else in a Texas town—tennis was a 
sissy game. But everybody loves success, 
and once we started winning, the thing 
started to grow. 


"At first we just had these two old con¬ 
crete courts with grass coming up 
through the seams, but after we started 
winning, the school got behind the pro¬ 
gram, and we were able to get good 
equipment and the kind of support we 
needed. Of course, they still love football 
here, but there’s one thing I m very proud 
of. In the years. I’d hazard to say that 
we’ve sent more kids off to college on ten¬ 
nis scholarships than in any other sport. 
And some of them could never have gone 
had it not been for tennis.” 

This may be Mrs. Tallent's last year as 
coach. She’s tired now because she puts a 
lot of time into it and a great deal of her¬ 
self. Not that she has any regrets. “I don't 
know,” she says. “You look back and you 
can at least say to yourself that here is a 
contribution I made. It’s a good feeling.” 

The school is currently conducting a 
search for a new coach as meticulously 
as the University of Texas might look for 
a successor to Darrell Royal. And no one 
cares if the new coach can teach civics 
on the side. What they want is someone 
who can continue a tradition. 

But Helen Tallent still doesn’t explain 
how you can take a football-rodeo-farm- 
ing-cattle Texas town and turn it into a 
tennis center that’s known all over the 
state. There had to be other factors. Ray¬ 
mond Brandenberger, a rancher in his 
30s. says. “Well, it’s got a lot to do with 
Helen. But. also, most of us had been ath¬ 
letes of one kind or another most of our 
lives. Then when we got up too old to 
play ball anymore there was kind of a 


gap. We all missed it—some kind of com¬ 
petition. Then this tennis thing came 
along, and a lot of us began to realize it 
wasn’t a sissy game. You couldn't knock 
anybody down, but you could get the legs 
run off you, and you could get some pret¬ 
ty good satisfaction out of whamming 
somebody with an overhead smash. What 
Helen did was make us all realize that 
here was a game we could play, no mat¬ 
ter how old we were. The competition 
was there; we just never had paid much 
attention to it. All I know is that I’m 
real glad we discovered tennis in Mason.” 

One of the more disgusting things 
about Mason is that everyone is so 
healthy. You meet a man like Bill Brol- 
lier and you think he'd be 40 at the very 
most. Then you find out he’s 56. The same 
applies to 200 others—men and women. 
Of course, they play all the time, which 
is part of the ticket. Not too long ago 
Lee Graham and George Brannies 
hooked up against Roy Lehmberg, who's 
53. and Bill Brollier in an impromptu 
doubles match that started at 9 p.m. They 
played seven sets with no tie breakers. 
Finally, at 3:30 a.m., Graham and Bran¬ 
nies conceded that they were beat. Lehm¬ 
berg, who is a peanut farmer as well as a 
cattle rancher, then went out to change 
the irrigation pipes in his fields. Graham 
says, “Me and George were give out. but 
Roy looked like he could have gone on 
until dawn. They kept beating us and we 
wouldn’t accept it. so we just kept play¬ 
ing. That’s the way we play tennis around 
here.” 

The Mason Open tournament takes 
five days, and one of the regrets of the 
Mason Tennis Association is that it’s got¬ 
ten so big that many of the members don't 
get much chance to play. And even when 
they do they're generally so distracted 
by their committee work that they ar¬ 
rive barely in time to take warm-ups. Lee 
Graham tried to play doubles with his 
regular partner. Norman Roe. who is the 
Methodist preacher, but they lost in the 
first round to a good out-of-town team. 
Lee was in charge of the umpiring for 
the junior players, and he was kept so 
busy by this chore that he barely had 
time to get to the court before his match 
began. His partner, the Reverend Roe. 
has apparently found a home. He says 
that when he came down for his inter¬ 
view. or whatever it is they call it when 
a church decides on calling a pastor, one 
of the first questions he asked the church 
continued 



Many of the pickup trucks in Mason have rackets stashed alongside rifles in the overhead gun racks 
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Delta is an air line run by professionals. 

Like Flight Attendants Joyce Ward (at left) and 
Pat Fitzsimmons. 

Pat and Joyce together have 12 years of 
flying for Delta. 

Breakfast flights, night flights. Short hops, long 
hauls. DC-9s toWide-Ride TriStars. 

Pat brings to her job the same enthusiasm she puts into 
her skiing and painting. Joyce says a flight is like giving a party. 
Welcome your guests, make them comfortable, see that everyone 
is having a good time. 

When it comes to people, Pat and Joyce couldn’t care more. 
And that goes for all 28,000 Delta professionals. 

Delta is ready when you are. 




This is Delta's Wide-Hide L-1011 "IYlStarl 
a S2I million superjet. Cabins are almost 19 fe 
wide. All 2/56 seats are two on-the-aisle. 
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board was whether or not they had any 
place to play tennis. He says the mem¬ 
bers of the board looked at each other 
and then began nodding wisely, and it 
wasn't long before he knew he was home. 

Of course, not everyone in Mason 
plays tennis, and you wonder what those 
who don't play think about such an ex¬ 
travaganza. No one seems to mind. Ev¬ 
eryone seems happy to have the visitors. 
Which might not seem so remarkable, ex¬ 
cept you've got to keep remembering that 
this is a small Texas cattle town, and such 
places are noted for their prejudices and 
their inborn distrust of visitors. And a 
lot of these visitors have long hair and 
they wander all over town wearing ten¬ 
nis shorts and sweatbands and some of 
them don't talk at all like Texans. Amos 
Kidd doesn’t play tennis, nor do any of 
the folks who hang around his barber¬ 
shop during the day to lake the breeze 
off the overhead oscillating fan. But they 
can see the portable courts around the 
square, and they sit there and watch the 
action, and every once in a while one 
will say. "Boy, did you see him hit that 
ball! I swan. I don't know how they can 
hit that blamed thang so hard and get it 
to come down inside them little lines.” 
Or they'll say. “It's blessed hot out there 
and would you look at them folks run- 
nin’ and jumpin' around like that? That'd 
give a stout heifer the colic.” 

The mayor. Willard Aubrey Jr., who 
is also the town dentist, doesn’t play, but 
he comes to the barbershop sometimes 
to watch the action on the courts. So 
does Jake Miller, who’s been shining 
shoes for a long lime in Amos’ barber¬ 
shop. Once Jake had a bad tooth that he 
wanted pulled and he kept agitating the 
dentist about the price, trying to work 
him down. Finally, the mayor showed up 
one day and Jake started in again. No 
one was getting a haircut right then so 
the mayor said. “Just step up and sit in 
that chair. Jake, and let me have a look 
at it." He had a pair of dental forceps in 
his pocket and he wiggled the tooth and 
then, before Jake knew what was hap¬ 
pening. he’d whipped out the forceps and 
drew the tooth. After that he said that 
Jake owed him a shine. And right then. 
So Jake would work on the mayor’s 
shoes, spit blood and then work on the 
shoes some more. In the end everyone 
was satisfied, except Jake complained 
that it had taken him longer to shine the 
shoes than it had taken the mayor to pull 
continued 
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80 proof brandy, imported from Spain by Dreyfus. Ashby & Co.. N.Y.. NY.© 1976 


The creation of simpatico brandy 



Fundador. The oldest brandy in Spain. 

It comes from Spanish grapes that stem back to vine¬ 
yards that go back to unrecorded times. The Domecq 
vineyards in Jerez. Spain. 

After they are blended, they are distilled, and put to 
bed for ages. To sleep in wooden beds, in halls that look 
like cathedrals, called Bodegas. 

There they lie. quietly, in that corner of Spain waiting for 
the Domecqs to personally decide when they are ready 
to be born. And entitled to carry the name. Fundador. 

So you can drink it straight, on the rocks or with soda. 
And practice the art of simpatico drinking. When you 
plan to dine with wine, all your drinks will be compatible, 
"simpatico." if they stem from the grape. And what better 
way 
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“Feel, grip and bounce are the three 
points I look for in a basketball. 
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up to quality. You can tell it in the way 
the basketball handles. There’s just a great 
feeling that gives me a sense of confidence 
when I’m in action with AMF Voit. 

And, I see this ball in action 
everyday in my basketball camps across 
the country. 

Believe me, it’s built to take it. 

Get the kids an AMF Voit basketball for 
Christmas... and it’ll be ’round for a long time. 

By the way, our basketball comes 
from a long line of balls that make great 
Christmas gifts. 
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the tooth. The mayor explained that that 
was a matter of the cost of the 
equipment. “Forceps." he told Jake, 
“cost a lot more than a 50-cent can of 
shoe polish." 

Last summer you could have sat in Red 
Alexander’s office at the Crowbar Hotel 
and watched part of the tournament. Al¬ 
exander is the town sheriff. He was a 
U.S. marshal for 30 years and looks the 
part. He says. “I don’t believe I ever saw 
a better behaved crowd of any kind. I 
don't believe we’ve even had to give a 
parking ticket during all these tourna¬ 
ments. I never knew much about tennis 
myself, but these people that play it seem 
like a pretty good bunch.” 

Mason is dry. except for beer and for 
one private club called the Home Place, 
which is a charming restaurant in an old 
two-story granite home. It's run by a lady 
name of Jane, and during the tournament 
it's made available to all the players who 
use a member's name as their sponsor. 
Every year Jane has laid in more and 
more steaks and chicken and whiskey, 
and every year she runs out on the last 
night because there are always more peo¬ 
ple than expected. They fill up both floors 
and then stand around in their tennis 
shorts and skirts and shoes waiting for a 
table. The gentlemen’s room upstairs still 
has the bathtub in it. Supposedly you 
could go in and have a bath while wait¬ 
ing for your table if you wanted to. 

The Home Place has a jukebox, but it 
carries tunes by Waylon Jennings and 
Willie Nelson and other country-and- 
Western singers. They make an odd con¬ 
trast with the talk, which is all tennis. “He 
came to the net and I lobbed and the wind 
kept carrying it out. It happened all day. 
Every time I’d shorten up. the wind 
would blow harder." And. "I hit a base¬ 
line shot that the umpire called out. but I 
know definitely it was in. So she broke me 
in the second set and after that it was hard 
to get back in the match." And. “Oh, I 
lost, but we were out at the Bode ranch so 
I just dived in his pool, look off my shoes 
is all. and forgot about it.” 

So you guess, maybe, in the final anal¬ 
ysis that what makes the tournament so 
successful is a combination of factors: 
Mason is such a nice place, the people 
are so friendly, and they play quite a good 
brand of tennis. What is comforting to 
think about all this is that tennis has come 
out of the country clubs and got down 
to where us common folk, no matter what 
continued 
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our accent, live. It's especially significant 
in a town like Mason. Anyone who grew 
up in Texas knows that the heroes are 
the football players. They're still impor¬ 
tant in Mason: no question about that. 
But here's a town that makes room and 
gives recognition to the slightly built 140- 
pounder who can go and get the ball and 
knock it back. Here's a town where the 
umpire might be wearing boots and 
Levi’s and a Western hat, but he says 
"Fault” and “Let” and “40-15” like his 
counterpart at Forest Hills, and that's 
somehow oddly refreshing. In a sense, 
clashing cultures have come together and 
all of them have survived. Maybe, in the 
final analysis, that is what makes Mason 
unique—that the red-neck bull riders 
don't deride the tennis players and the 
tennis players don’t make fun of the red¬ 
neck bull riders. 

But they don’t just have the one tour¬ 
nament in Mason. They have tourna¬ 
ments all year round, mostly impromptu 
and informal. What they’ll do is get 10 


or 20 couples together, and everyone will 
bring a covered dish, and they’ll have a 
tournament on several of the private 
ranch courts with one designated as 
headquarters. Sometimes they play until 
well after midnight, and then they have 
supper. The most famous of these tour¬ 
naments is the Art World Invitational. 
Art is not a town. It’s a wide place in 
the road about 10 miles out of Mason 
near Dan Lehmberg’s ranch. They usu¬ 
ally hold the tournaments on Dan Lehm¬ 
berg’s and Roy Lehmberg’s and Corky 
Eckert’s and Bill Bode s courts. The pre¬ 
liminaries are played on all courts and 
then everyone generally gathers at Dan 
Lehmberg's for the finals. The winner 
gets to hold the trophy until someone 
else wins it. The trophy is a piece of wood 
that Dan Lehmberg’s son has run a hot 
iron over to announce that the winner is 
the ART WORLD INVITATIONAL CHAMPION 
It’s very much a prized possession, and 
it moves around a lot. 

When the Mason Open tournament 


finally ends, and all the strange faces 
leave town, the Home Place gets back to 
having enough steaks and whiskey to sat¬ 
isfy local demands. The motels go back 
to 50% occupancy with just the one sales¬ 
man or traveling family to a room. The 
cafes don’t sell as many hamburgers and 
chicken-fried steaks and the boys over 
at Amos Kidd's barbershop don’t have 
as much to watch. But the lights still stay 
on until late at night at the school courts. 
They've got an honor box mounted on a 
pole there, and you’re supposed to put a 
dollar in for every hour you play. Some, 
who play a lot. just keep count of the 
hours they’ve played and then drop in 
once a month at the bank, which is the 
trustee for the tennis association, and say. 
'Well, we played 21 hours this month, 
so we owe you so much.” Most times 
the association ends up with more mon¬ 
ey than there should have been. In these 
days and times, that’ll give you some idea 
of just how serious they are about tennis 
in Mason. eno 



HOW DOES YOUR HAIR FEEL TODAY; 


That has a lot to do with the way it 
looKs. And the way you look. If it's 
dull. dry. limp, unmanageable, thats 
its way of asking for help. 

The Kind of help you'll find In an 
authoritative book just published by 
RK. it explains, in people talk, the 
Importance of pH and protein and 
moisture to your hair's well-being 
And it describes just which profes¬ 
sional products you should use to 


keep it soft, shiny, full of body and 
easy to manage between stylings 
How does your hair feel today’ 
Pick up a copy at your RK barber 
stylist. He's giving it away for a 
selfish reason: When you look good, 
it makes 
him look 
good. 
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So the leading lady's lovely complexion 
stays lovely — even in the closeups. 

So the red helmets on Channel 7's 
football game look as good as the red jerseys 
on Channel 9's game. 

So the afternoon movie doesn't fade 
when the sun starts shining in between 
the drapes. r~m • ii • . t 

Zenith introduces 
Color Sentry. 

The automatic picture 
control system. 



Zenith's Color 
Sentry does it all for you: 
controls the color 
picture when the scene 
changes, or the channel 
changes, even when 
the room light changes. 

You get that great Zenith 
picture — automatically. 


Zenith's Color Sentry available on selected 19" and 25“ 
diagonal models, including the Brindisi, Model SH2575P, 
pictured here. Simulated wood grain and TV picture. 


YtNIJH 


CHKOMAC©L@|n 


The quality goes in before the name goes on.® 























COLLEGE FOOTBALL / Ron Reid 


I f college football teams were ranked on 
the basis of fan entertainment rather 
than won-loss records, all those "We're 
No. 1” cheers reverberating out of Pitts¬ 
burgh. Los Angeles and Ann Arbor 
would be silenced by a team that may 
lose eight games this season. The honor 
would go to the Rice University Owls 
for staging the most exciting and scar¬ 
iest aerial act since The Flying Wallen- 
das—who never had to face a prevent 
defense. 

Rice is as curious as the applause at¬ 
tending its steady stream of defeats. The 
Owls are less than mediocre—three wins 
in nine games—and yet they are unde¬ 
niably thrilling, a perfect representative 
for a university whose role in collegiate 
sport is unusual, unenviable and gener¬ 
ally unknown. 

For one thing, the Houston school's 
academic standards parallel those of the 
Ivy League more than the Southwest 
Conference, where the Owls have not 
had a winning season in the last 13 years. 
For another. Rice has an undergraduate 
enrollment of 2.600, including coeds, and 
a 71.000-seat stadium that last held a full 
house in 1974—for Super Bowl VIII. 
Publicist Bill Whitmore notes, wryly, that 
if every graduate in Rice’s 64-year histo¬ 
ry showed up on the same afternoon to 
cheer the Owls, Rice Stadium would still 
be half empty. 

Yet Rice has refused to soften its 
schedule or lower its athletic sights, tak¬ 
ing on such out-of-conference heavy¬ 
weights as Florida. LSU and, in recent 
years. Notre Dame and USC. The Owls 
this season have been a delightful con¬ 
trast to most of the state’s other teams, 
which monotonously run the ball out of 
the wishbone, veer or T-bonc. While the 
Owls seldom are successful, they are rare¬ 
ly boring, and the reason is a game-long 
passing attack that resembles Fran Tar- 
kenton's two-minute offense. 

The gunner in Rice’s aerial circus is 21 - 
year-old Tommy Kramer, a 6'2". 195- 
pound quarterback whose passing statis¬ 
tics are as staggering as the defenses that 
have tried to stop him. Kramer has av¬ 
eraged 24 completions in 44 pass at¬ 
tempts a game for a season total of 2,580 
yards and 17 touchdowns. With two 
games left, Kramer has already surpassed 
the 11-game pass-completion total com¬ 
piled last year by San Diego State’s Craig 
Penrose, the 1975 NCAA passing cham¬ 
pion. Kramer also has rewritten 10 Rice 
career and single-game records. 


Cant cut 
him off at 
the pass 

TOMMY KRAMER THROWS SO WELL SO 
OFTEN THAT RICE S LOSSES HURT LESS 

Teams often throw the ball a lot when 
they are overmatched or far behind. Rice 
is usually both, giving up an average of 
36.1 points and 486 yards a game. As a re¬ 
sult. it frequently seems that the Owls 
are playing catch-up from the opening 
kickoff. 

It is probable, however, that Kramer 
would throw the ball a lot in any event. 
Passing is the key to the “Triple Pocket’’ 
offense introduced to the Owls when Ho¬ 
mer Rice (no relation) became head foot¬ 
ball coach and athletic director last Jan¬ 
uary. 

As taught by Rice the coach, the of¬ 
fense of Rice the team is a combination 
of the triple option ground game and the 
dropback pass. The key to the latter is 
well-rehearsed timing between Kramer 
and his receivers. 

’’On the snap from center." Kramer 
says. “I take a seven-step dropback that 
puts me nine or 10 yards deep. My re¬ 
ceiver is running his route based on a 
number of steps, too. As I’m hitting my 
seventh step, he’s going to be breaking 
off his route so that I’m almost letting 
the ball go within half a second after I 
set up." 

“I hardly ever see Tommy throw." says 
sophomore Receiver David Houser, who 
is averaging 20.5 yards per reception af¬ 
ter catching passes for more than 100 
yards in four of his last five games. “I 
hardly sec Tommy at all for that matter. 
The way our system works, you first see 
the ball about eight feet away, just be¬ 
fore you catch it.” 

Kramer has connected on 52.6% of 
his passes and has been intercepted only 
12 times in 403 attempts. Because of his 
quick setup and release, Kramer has been 
sacked but 14 times although the Owl of¬ 
fensive line is constantly being shuffled 
and patched up because of injuries. 


The SMU game two weeks ago was 
more than a little typical of a Kramer per¬ 
formance. With Rice losing (what else?! 
34-27 with less than four minutes to play. 
Kramer fired a barrage that look the Owls 
to two touchdowns and a 41-34 victory. 
When the game was over, Kramer had 
completed 29 of 45 passes for 386 yards 
and three touchdowns. Eleven of those 
passes were caught by Running Back 
James Sykes. Doug Cunningham, who 
has played his last five games w ith a splint 
on a broken finger, caught the touchdown 
pass that enabled Rice to tie the game at 
34-all. The winning touchdown came on 
a six-yard pass to Tight End Ken Roy. 
After last week’s 38-6 loss to Baylor. 
Sykes is second in the nation in pass re¬ 
ceptions. averaging 6.7 a game, and Cun¬ 
ningham is third with a 6.3 average. 

As a blue-chipper at San Antonio’s 
Lee High School, where he threw 55 scor¬ 
ing passes in two seasons. Kramer was 
one of the most sought-after athletes in 
Texas. 

“Notre Dame really wanted him bad." 
says Mark Bockeloh. a linebacker who is 
Kramer’s roommate. "If he had gone 

continued 



THE PROS ARE HIGH ON THE 6 2 KRAMER 
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there, they would have been national 
champions twice.” 

Kramer, however, elected to go to 
Rice. “I wanted to stay in Texas,” he 
says, “and you’re not going to get a bet¬ 
ter degree out of the state of Texas.” 

Now Kramer looks at his decision 
philosophically. "Naturally I’d like to be 
with a winner,” he says. “That’s the 
American dream. But you’re going to 
face adversity throughout life and I think 
how well you can adjust to it is going to 
mean a lot to you later on. We’ve had 
some bad times, but I don't regret com¬ 
ing to Rice even though we didn’t win a 
lot of football games. As far as my life is 
concerned, it’s helped me out tremen¬ 
dously.” 

The Rice offense also should prove to 
be a big help to Kramer in the pro foot¬ 
ball draft, assuming there is one. Pro 
scouts low-rated him early in the sea¬ 
son, but his worth has risen with every 
pass completion. It did not hurt him one 
bit when he hit 34 of 57 for 397 yards 
and two touchdowns in a 42-15 loss to 
Texas. 

“He’s a good pro prospect,” says Norm 
Pollom of the Rams. “He’s got a good 
arm, he’s smart, he handles the offense 
well. He’s not the fastest, but he can move 
around if he has to. I think he could be a 
first-round choice." 

Gil Brandt of the Cowboys agrees. 
“He’s got great potential,” Brandt says. 
“He’s an athlete—that’s No. I—and he’s 
a natural dropback passer, which every¬ 
one in the NFL wants because we 
haven’t developed too many. You’ll real¬ 
ly be able to see how good he is when he 
gets into a game like the Senior Bowl.” 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


MIDWEST jam at the top of the Big 

Eight again. Nebraska, which the week be¬ 
fore had taken sole possession of the lead, 
was upended by Iowa State 37-28. Sharing 
first place with the Huskers were Oklahoma.’ 
Colorado. Oklahoma State and Iowa State, 
which has never won a league championship 
but which now has an 8-2 record, the best of 
any team in the conference. 

The Cyclones' chances against the Husk¬ 
ers seemed to dwindle when Quarterback 
Wayne Stanley hurt his knee just before half¬ 
time. but Buddy Hardeman took over and ran 


for 93 yards. Iowa State, a 52-0 loser at Ne¬ 
braska a year ago. allowed just 77 yards rush¬ 
ing, while Cyclone backs galloped for 321. 
Split End Luther Blue further enlivened the 
Cyclone attack by dashing 95 yards with a 
kickoff for a touchdown. State’s defenders 
were relentless, forcing eight fumbles and 
pouncing on six of them. Nose Guard May¬ 
nard Stensrud made nine tackles, recovered 
one fumble and provoked two others. 

Oklahoma outlasted Missouri 27-20. Half¬ 
back Horace Ivory running for 159 yards. 
Fullback Kenny King for 128 and Quarter¬ 
back Thomas Lou for 126. With the Tigers 
trailing 27-10 at the start of the fourth pe¬ 
riod, Steve Pisarkiewicz came off the bench 
to complete 12 of 23 passes for 193 yards. 
But 6' 5", 200-pound Linebacker Daryl Hunt 
forced him to rush one pass that was inter¬ 
cepted and later sacked Pisarkiewicz for a 10- 
yard loss. Hunt also caused two fumbles. 

Kansas turned the ball over 10 times as Col¬ 
orado prevailed 40-17. Running Back Tony 
Reed of the Buffaloes ran for 168 yards. Okla¬ 
homa State clobbered Kansas State 45-21 as 
Halfback Terry Miller scored 30 points. 

Ohio State and Michigan geared up for this 
week’s Big Ten showdown by notching vic¬ 
tories. The Buckeyes struggled past Minnesota 
9-3. picking up just four first downs and 42 
yards in the second half. Quarterback Jim Pa- 
centa set up the game’s only touchdown by 
passing for 51 yards during a 73-yard drive 
in the second period. Minnesota’s Tony Dun¬ 
gy passed for 201 yards and directed five sec¬ 
ond-half drives into Buckeye territory, but the 
State defenders did not yield a touchdown. 

Running Back Rob Lytle became Michi¬ 
gan's alltime rushing leader (3.085 yards), 
picking up 89 yards and scoring three times 
in a 38-7 walloping of Illinois. 

Purdue blanked Iowa 21-0. Indiana over¬ 
came a 14-0 deficit to nip Wisconsin 15-14 
on a late touchdown run by Ric Enis and a 
two-point conversion run by Tim McVay, son 
of the New York Giant coach. Northwestern 
shocked Michigan Slate 42-21 after being 
down 21-20going into the last quarter. 

Notre Dame gained 484 yards and Ala¬ 
bama 401. with the Irish scoring all their 
points in the second period and then hanging 
on for a 21-18 verdict. Irish freshman Vagas 
Ferguson ran for 107 yards and Rick Slager 
completed 15 of 23 passes for 235 yards. Jeff 
Rutledge of the Tide hit on 13 of 24 attempts 
for 207 yards. 

Western Michigan upset first-place Ball 
State 24-10 in a Mid-American clash. Also 
jolted was Northern Michigan, which had its 
18-game winning streak snapped by Grand 
Valley State 31-14. 

The Minnesota-Duluth at Michigan Tech 
game and the NCAA Division II rushing ti¬ 
tle were decided in the last two seconds. 
That’s when Duluth intercepted a pass in its 
end zone to seal a 21-14 victory. On the 
game’s final play. Ted McKnight of the Bull¬ 


dogs. who needed one yard to beat Tech’s 
Jim VanWagner out of a third straight rush¬ 
ing crown, bolted 28 yards. That gave Mc¬ 
Knight a season total of 1.488 yards. 

1. MICHIGAN (B-1) 

2. OHIO STATE (8-1-1) 3. IOWA STATE (8-2) 

r A QT T can only take so much,” said 
LHO I Pittsburgh’s Tony Dorsett. 
“Then emotion takes over.” Dorsett's emo¬ 
tions were aroused by what he labeled “dirty 
play’’ by West Virginia. Convinced that a 
Mountaineer tackier tried to spear him while 
he was down, Dorsett threw a flurry of punch¬ 
es. an outburst that resulted in his being ban¬ 
ished from the game with 22 seconds to go. 
By then he had done more than enough dam¬ 
age with his feet to ensure Pitt’s 24-16 win. 
having rushed for 199 yards and three touch¬ 
downs. Quarterback Matt Cavanaugh added 
124 yards in 19 carries, but the Panthers, who 
had taken over the top spot in the polls for 
the first time since 1937, kept the game rea¬ 
sonably close by fumbling eight times. 

Both Navy and Army went to the air to reg¬ 
ister impressive victories. Bob (Alphabet 
Soup) Leszczynski completed 14 of 24 passes 
for 267 yards and three touchdowns as the 
Middies toppled Georgia Tech 34-28. Lea- 
mon Hall was on target with 14 of 31 at¬ 
tempts for 195 yards and three TDs as the 
Cadets handed Colgate its first loss 29-13. 

Brown and Yale wound up their seasons 
lied for the Ivy League title. It was the first 
time the Bruins had finished atop the league 
since it was established in 1956, but to do so 
they had to overcome a 17-7 halftime deficit 
at Columbia. Brown won 28-17 as Quarter¬ 
back Paul Michalko and Halfback Billy Hill 
each ran for two touchdowns. Yale also had 
to come from behind to beat Harvard. Half¬ 
back John Pagliaro gained 94 of his 128 yards 
in the second half as the Elis, down 7-0, won 
21-7. Cornell bopped Penn 31-13 and Dart¬ 
mouth pummeled Princeton 33-7. 

Syracuse and Temple both took early 14-0 
leads. The Orangemen came up black and 
blue, though, as Boston College rallied for a 
28-14 decision. But the Owls gave their fans 
cause to cheer as they kept adding points and 
downed Dayton 35-6. Cheering was some¬ 
thing that was noticeably absent at Temple, 
especially several weeks ago when only a 
handful of students attended a pep rally be¬ 
fore the Penn State game. Undismayed by 
that lack of school spirit. Temple Coach 
Wayne Hardin had his players do the cheer¬ 
leading. “We’ve been doing it every day after 
practice.” Hardin said. 

East Stroudsburg (Pa.) State, with Tailback 
Pete Radocha's 184 yards, stomped on Mor¬ 
gan State 23-0 to extend its winning streak 
to 19 games, the longest in the NCAA. 

1. PITTSBURGH (10-0) 

2. RUTGERS (10-G) 3. PENN STATE (7-3) 

continued 
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Merit Delivers 
More Taste 
Than Higher 
TarCigarettes” 

-A merican I nstitute of Consumer Opi n ion 


Extensive taste testing shows MERIT delivers 
flavor of cigarettes having 60 % more tar. 


The bottom line was 
conclusive: 

In a series of taste tests 
conducted for MERIT by 
the American Institute of 
Consumer Opinion*, smokers 
from across the country 
judged MERIT to have more 
flavor than five leading 
low tar cigarette brands. 

What's really startling— 
and of major importance 
to all smokers—is that 
MERIT has less tar than 
these five brands. 

© Philip Mortis Inc 1976 



MERITand MERIT MENTHOL 


Less tar. Yet more taste. 

That’s the report on a 
remarkable new taste 
process called ‘Enriched 
Flavor.' A way to pack 
extra flavor into tobacco 
without the usual corre- 
spending increase in tar. 

You've been smoking 
“low tar, good taste’’ claims 
long enough. Now smoke 
the cigarette. MERIT. 

Unprecedented smoking 
pleasure at only 9 mg. tar. 

‘American Institute of Consumer Opinion. 
Study available free on request. 

Philip Moms Inc . Richmond. Va 21261 


9 mg."tar! ‘ 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


MERIT 







INTRODUCING 

THE SUCCESSOR 

TO THE CAR THAT 
STARTEDACULT. 






gl d 


10 years ago an extraordinary 
new Ifind of sedan appeared on 
the world's roads. 

It was small. It was sober 
looking. Yet it had all the perform¬ 
ance characteristics of a true 
European sports car. 

The car was called the BMW 
1600 and developed into the 
2002. To serious drivers, it sym¬ 
bolized a new mentality of build¬ 
ing automobiles. 

To people who valued perform¬ 
ance,efficiencyand engineer¬ 
ing intelligence, it 
presented a 
refreshing 
antithesis 
to con¬ 


ventional transportation. 

This year, the engineers of 
the Bavarian Motor Works—after 
nine painstaking years of devel¬ 
opment—are pleased to introduce 
the successor to the venerable 
2002. The BMW 320i. 

A technological, evolutionary 
improvement on a car many ex¬ 
perts said could not be improved 
upon. 

AN ENGINE PERFECTED 
ON THE GREAT RACE TRACKS 
OF THF WORLD . 

95% of the world's Formula 
Two racers are powered by the 
same basic two-liter engine that 
was in the 2002 and is now in 
the 320i. 

In the 320i, however, a 
change of no small consequence 
has been made. 

Formerly carbureted, the en¬ 
gine is now fuel-injected. Allowing 
it to deliver the seemingly incom¬ 
patible: efficiency, economy, un¬ 
failing reliability and exhilarating 
performance over a wide range of 
speeds and driving conditions. 

So complete and efficient is 
the combustion process that the 
320i needs no catalytic converter 
to meet government emission 
standards. 

All in all, a new standard for 
two-liter engines. 

YOU DRIVE A BMW. 

IT DOES NOT DRIVE YOU 
l The suspension system of 
the BMW 320i—an evolu¬ 
tionary improvement over 
even the 2002—was 
developed and refined 
in places like Monte 
Carlo and the Nurburg- 
ring, where precision is 
crucial and agility and 
durability meet their 
ultimate test. 

Instead of the 
solid rear axle found 
on all domestic and many 
imported sedans, the 
BMW suspension is fully in¬ 
dependent on all four 


wheels. With McPherson struts 
and eccentrically mounted coil 
springs in front, semi-trailing 
arms and coil springs in back. 

This, combined with a multi- 
jointed rear axle, puts a minimum 
amount of "unsprung” weight on 
the wheels, and allows each 
wheel to adapt itself indepen¬ 
dently to every driving and road 
condition. With a smoothness and 
a precision that will spoil you for 
any other car. 

SUPERB ENGIN E ERING 
SHO ULDN'T BE CONFINED TO 
A CAR' S MECHANIC AL PARTS . 

While the interior of a conven¬ 
tional sedan remains the exclusive 
domain of the stylist, every aspect 
of the 320i interior has been 
methodically engineered to 
enhance driver control and pas¬ 
senger comfort. 

Individual seats are fully ad¬ 
justable and all seats are ortho- 
pedically shaped. 

The instrument panel is 
curved towards the driver, put¬ 
ting all instruments and controls 
within clear vision and easy reach. 
At night, the panel is bathed in 
an optically beneficial orange light. 

WHAT THEY WROTE 
ABOUT THE 2002 MAY YET BE 
WRITTEN ABOUT THE 320i . 

“...the 2002 is one of modern 
civilization's all-time best ways 
to get somewhere sitting down." 

| Car & Driver magazine, 1968. 

“...in the 2002 you have the 
I better parts of the family and 
sports cars with few of the natu¬ 
ral drawbacks." Motor Trend, 

1970. 

“It is the essence of motoring 
truth." Car & Driver, 1972. 

If owning the successor to 
the car that drew such praise in¬ 
trigues you, we suggest 
you phone your BMW 
dealer and arrange a 
| thorough test drive. 

THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 

Bavarian MotorViforks, Munich,Germany. | 























Savor the season slowly. 

During this time when everyone rushes 
about from shopping to home to parties, 
we suggest you set aside a few lon g moments 
to enjoy the good things in life - like 
Walker’s DeLuxe Bourbon. 



Walker's DeLuxe is aged eight 
long years. 

It has the mellow smoothness 
you must sip slowly to enjoy 
thoroughly. 

We even rec¬ 
ommend you take at 
least one half hour 
to appreciate its full 
body and warm 
flavor. 

Walker's 

De Luxe is clearly 
something special. 


One of the finer things you'll want to 
savor this year. 

Or, perhaps it's an ideal gift. 
Fifth or elegant decanter and gift 

wrapped at no extra 
charge. 

What better 
expression of holiday 
cheer than a gift it 
took eight years to 
bring to perfection. 
Savor the 

season-with Walker's 
DeLuxe Bourbon. 


WALKER’S 

DE LUXE BOURB ON 

I MAGED Q YEARS) ) 

1976 HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC. PEORIA. IL • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 86 PROOF 
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\A/rQT Wyoming got an early Chnst- 
VV L.O I mas present. By rallying for a 
14-10 victory at Texas-EI Paso, the Cowboys 
assured themselves of at least a share of the 
Western AC title and a trip to the Fiesta Bowl. 
Wyoming’s dream of a warm Christmas in Ar¬ 
izona was nearly snuffed out by five inches 
of snow and by the stubborn Miners, who 
led 10-7 in the fourth quarter. But Quarter¬ 
back Marc Cousins, who had run 50 yards 
for a touchdown in the second period, scored 
the winner on a three-yard keeper in the 
fourth. Still, it remained for the defense to 
thwart a final effort by the Miners, who drove 
to the Cowboys’ 12-yard line in the waning 
moments. 

The passing of Gifford Nielsen propelled 
Brigham Young past New Mexico 21-8. Niel¬ 
sen. the major-college passing-yardage lead¬ 
er. completed 17 of 35 throws for 288 yards 
and three touchdowns. That left him with 
2,777 yards and 26 touchdown passes, both 
tops in the nation and WAC records. Labor¬ 
ing in a losing cause for New Mexico was Full¬ 
back Mike Williams, who ran for 126 yards 
in 25 carries to bring his total rushing yard¬ 
age to 947 for the season. 

“Our exhibition season is over now." said 
USC Coach John Robinson after disposing 
of Washington 20-3. That set up this Sat¬ 
urday’s all-or-nothing contest against UCLA, 
which defeated Oregon State 45-14. with the 
winner nailing down the Pac 8 championship 
and a berth come this January in the Rose 
Bowl. 

Trojan Tailback Ricky Bell, no longer both¬ 
ered by a hip pointer, was slowed down by a 
sore left ankle and gained only 21 yards in a 
dozen runs. That, though, was enough to 
move him past O. J. Simpson and into the 
No. 2 spot on the alltime conference rushing 
list behind Anthony Davis. Bell now has a ca¬ 
reer total of 3,431 yards. USC fans got a scare 
when Quarterback Vince Evans, forced to 
scramble late in the third quarter, was 
creamed by Outside Linebacker Stan Wal- 
derhaug. Walderhaug and Evans careened 
across the sideline stripe and crashed into a 
platform built for the official timer. Evans was 
knocked out but was otherwise unhurt and 
will be ready for the Bruins. 

UCLA Tailback Wendell Tyler, however, 
was not as fortunate. Tyler, who broke loose 
for a 68-yard scoring run on the third play of 
the game and who brought his career rushing- 
yardage total over the J,000-yard mark, suf¬ 
fered a badly bruised shoulder that might side¬ 
line him for the USC contest. 

Quarterback Guy Benjamin and Wide Re¬ 
ceiver Tony Hill teamed up on a pair of first- 
period touchdown passes as Stanford stopped 
Oregon 28-17 in another Pac 8 battle. Cal¬ 
ifornia held a 23-0 edge in the third quarter 
before Cougar Quarterback Jack Thompson 
connected on three touchdown passes and on 
a pair of two-point conversions. After nar¬ 
rowing the deficit to 23-22 with 13 seconds 


left. Thompson missed on a try for yet an¬ 
other two-point pass. 

San Jose State locked up the Pacific Coast 
AA title by defeating Pacific 50-30. Indepen¬ 
dent San Diego State brought its record to 
8-1 with a 7-6 squeaker over Utah State. 
Safety Herman Edwards setting up the Aztec 
touchdown with a 21 -yard runback of an in¬ 
terception and by batting down an Aggie pass 
for a two-point conversion. 

1. UCLA (9—0-1) 

2. USC (8-1) 3. WYOMING (8-2) 

SOUTHWEST IT- 1 : 

the name of a second-rate movie; it was the 
goal of Texas A&M when it faced Arkansas 
at Little Rock. A year ago the Aggies went to 
the Rock with a 10-0 record and visions of 
No. 1 dancing inside their helmets. They were 
humiliated 31-6. This time they came to the 
Rock with two losses. The Aggies also came 
with David Walker, a left-handed quarterback 
who had helped them score 127 points in their 
last three games, all wins. Arkansas took a 
3-0 lead, but then the Aggies got their re¬ 
venge as Walker set up one touchdown with 
a 41 -yard pass and drove the team 80 yards 
for another score. Halfback Curtis Dickey 
completed a 39-yard pass to Split End Randy 
Teate for yet another six-pointer. A&M 
zoomed in front 24-3 at halftime, as the Ra- 
zorbacks managed to gain only three yards 
on five second-quarter plays. For the Aggies, 
who did not commit a turnover, the sweetest 
part of their 31-10 revenge was that the set¬ 
back left Arkansas with a 3-1—1 record in 
the Southwest Conference, virtually knocking 
the Hogs out of title contention. 

First-place Texas Tech improved its SWC 
mark to 5-0 by overwhelming SMU 34-7. 
The game was delayed 90 minutes while an 
unseasonable six inches of snow was re¬ 
moved from the Tech field. Red Raider run¬ 
ners gained 401 yards. Quarterback Rodney 
.Allison leading the way with 92 yards and 
two touchdowns. All of which set up this 
week’s showdown against Houston, which 
did not play last Saturday and which is 5-1 
in the SWC. 

Like A&M, Texas also relied on a left- 
handed quarterback. And. like Tech, the 
Longhorns played in the snow and won by ex¬ 
actly the same score. 34-7. Texas breezed past 
TCU behind the signal-calling of freshman 
Mark McBath, who hit on six of nine passes 
for 78 yards and one touchdown. Another 
•freshman. Halfback Johnny (Lam) Jones. 
gained 95 yards rushing. 50 of them on a 
touchdown jaunt. 

Mark Jackson of Baylor passed for 246 
yards and one touchdown as he completed 
17 of 26 tosses in a 38-6 rout of Rice. 

1. TEXAS TECH (8-0) 

2. TEXAS A&M (7-2) 3. HOUSTON (6-2) 


Q/"\| ITU Georgia warmed the hearts 
Ov/U I M of its fans with a 28-0 drub¬ 
bing of Auburn while Kentucky cold-shoul¬ 
dered Florida 28-9. That iced the Southeast¬ 
ern Conference title and a Sugar Bowl bid 
for the Bulldogs. Running Back Kevin Mc- 
Lee of Georgia bulldozed his way for 203 
yards. Fullback Al Pollard for 158. 

Kentucky Coach Fran Curci longed for a 
“field covered with snow” that would chill 
Florida’s offense. He even switched benches 
so the afternoon shadows would give the Ga¬ 
tors goose bumps. Curci did not get snow, 
but the 37“ weather may have been sufficient. 
Whatever it was. the Gators gained just 154 
yards while the Wildcats rumbled for 472. 

Mississippi State jarred LSU 21-13. Ten¬ 
nessee smothered Mississippi in a 32-6 romp 
and Vanderbilt shot down visiting Air Force 
34-10. 

Although bad at acting. Maryland was 
adept at execution as it rolled to its second 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: Junior Halfback Terry Miller ran 
for 221 yards in 37 carries and tied a Big 
Eight record by scoring five touchdowns on 
jaunts of nine, 16, nine, one and 18 yards 
as Oklahoma State beat Kansas State 45-21. 

DEFENSE: Safety Malcolm Hunter made six 
tackles, recovered two fumbles and intercept¬ 
ed a pass to help Northwestern knock off 
Michigan State 42-21 and end the nation's 
longest major-college losing streak at 15. 


shutout in a row, 20-0 over Atlantic Coast 
Conference opponent Cl emson. When the 
Terps lined up for a field goal the Tigers were 
not fooled, but they still could not keep Quar¬ 
terback Mark Manges from taking the snap, 
rolling to the right and uncorking a 15-yard 
pass to Wide Receiver Vince Kinney, who 
ran the final 18 yards for a touchdown. 

North Carolina overpowered Virginia 
31-6, Duke surprised North Carolina State 
28-14 and Wake Forest hung on to stop in¬ 
dependent South Carolina 10-7. Mike Voight 
of the Tar Heels ran for 190 yards. 

Two Eastern visitors won, Rutgers beating 
Tulane 29-20 and Penn State stopping Mi¬ 
ami 21-7. The Scarlet Knights came into their 
game leading the nation in three defensive 
categories, but fell behind 20-17 at halftime 
and did not seal the victory until the final min¬ 
utes. Chuck Fusina completed 17 of 27 pass¬ 
es for 212 yards and two touchdowns as the 
Nittany Lions won their sixth straight. 

East Carolina missed a chance to sew up 
the Southern Conference title, losing to Fur¬ 
man 17-10. Richmond upset Virginia Tech 
16-0. Memphis State beat Louisville 26-14. 

1. MARYLAND (10-0) 

2. GEORGIA (9-1) 3. MISS. STATE (8-2) 
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TENNIS / Joe Jares 


The U.S. got cracking in Caracas 

IN RECENT YEARS OUR DAVIS CUP TEAMS HAVE HAD SOME UPSETTING EXPERIENCES AGAINST LATIN COUNTRIES. 
BUT LAST WEEK THE AMERICANS EASILY BEAT VENEZUELA TO SET THE STAGE FOR A CRUCIAL MATCH WITH MEXICO 


D avis Cup Captain Tony Trabert was 
cautious and just a bit apprehensive 
last week in the beautiful, mountain- 
ringed city of Caracas as his U.S. team 
practiced for its matches with Venezuela, 
the first step in what is hoped will be a 
march to the final round late next year. 

This was Trabert talking at courtside 
or in his hotel room: "We're not taking 
anyone lightly.’’ and. "We’re taking this 
thing seriously." and. "We have planned 
and prepared, we’re not just flying by 
the seat of our pants." On the surface 
the U.S. had little cause to worry about 
Venezuela in tennis. The latest chatter 
from the official computer ranks Vene¬ 


zuela's best players. Jorge Andrew and 
Humphrey Hose, No. 139 and No. 282 re¬ 
spectively in the world. But Trabert knew 
that Latins had upset U.S. Davis Cup 
teams six times in the last 10 years, starl¬ 
ing with the underdog Spaniards in 
1965. and followed by Brazil in 1966. Ec¬ 
uador in 1967. Colombia in 1974 and 
Mexico twice, in 1975 and 1976. 

This lime Trabert promised that if the 
U.S. did not win he would dive into the 
Caribbean and swim home, after first 
slathering himself with shark bait. He was 
saved from an untimely end when the 
U.S. defeated Venezuela 4-1. 

Trabert assembled a powerful squad 



STOCKTON SPLIT IN HIS TWO SINGLES MATCHES WHILE GERULAITIS WAS ALL-CONOUERING 


from three continents for the Caracas 
matches: singles players Dick Stockton 
and Vitas Gerulaitis. both in the world's 
top 20. and the doubles team of Freddy 
McNair and Sherwood Stewart, rated 
one of the three best pairs on earth. Ger¬ 
ulaitis flew down from the U.S.. Stock 
ton came all the way from Tokyo and 
McNair-Stewart arrived from Cologne. 

In addition, this U.S. squad had some 
advantages over the one that was upset 
4-1 in Bogota by a Colombian team that 
didn't rank much higher on the comput¬ 
er’s hit parade than the Venezuelans. The 
elevation in Caracas—3.418 feet above 
sea level—takes getting used to but it is 
5.000 feet lower than Bogota, and where¬ 
as the Bogota matches were played on 
clay, the courts at Caracas' pretty Alia- 
mira Tennis Club are covered with Po- 
rosol. a concrete-hard, extremely fast sur¬ 
face suited to most Yankees. 

As if anything else were needed. Tra- 
bert brought with him from Los Angeles 
Dr. Omar Fareed. an expert on tropical 
diseases and the answer to two trivia 
questions. Who was the blocking back 
for the very first Heisman Trophy win¬ 
ner. Jay Berwangcr of the University of 
Chicago? Why. Omar Fareed, of course. 
And who is the father-in-law of tennis 
player Charlie Pasarell? You guessed it. 
Trabert also invited new pro Bill Scan¬ 
lon along. He is the baby-faced NCAA 
champion from Trinity University who 
already has moved up to No. 51 in the 
computer’s rankings. A Davis Cup squad 
is limited to four men. so Scanlon was 
along strictly for seasoning and an ex¬ 
hibition match on Saturday. 

“Scanlon's had an awfully good year." 
said Trabert. "Everyone I’ve talked to is 
extremely impressed with his potential. 
He looks to me like the next great Amer¬ 
ican player. It’s good to have him sort of 
get the feel of Davis Cup play." 

By Friday, when the first two singles 
matches were played, each U.S. team 
continued 
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member had had ai least four days to ac¬ 
climatize himself to the altitude and the 
time zone. They were all confident, al¬ 
though Gerulaitis. McNair and Stewart 
had never played Davis Cup before. 

A drizzle momentarily held up the first 
match but it got started just after 5 p.m. 
in the gathering dusk. To help increase at¬ 
tendance, Trabert had agreed to the late- 
afternoon start, but he had hoped Ger¬ 
ulaitis would play first for the U.S. 
Instead, Stockton’s name had come up 
in the draw. This is the 25-year-old Stock- 
ton’s third straight year playing Davis 
Cup. but he had been complaining about 
the lights in late-afternoon practices, and 
Trabert thought he might get psyched out 
in the twilight. 

A Davis Cup captain needs things to 
fret over, such as making ice cubes out 
of bottled water to guard his team from 
turista, but he need not have fretted 
about Stockton. He broke Jorge Andrew 
in the third game and rolled on to a 
straight-set victory, 6-2. 6-4, 9-7. An¬ 
drew, who was reared in Caracas and 
grew up playing at Altamira, led 5-4 and 
6-5 in the third and had two set points, 
but Stockton followed Trabert's advice, 
quit being too careful returning serve and 
started "driving through the ball” and 
pulled the set out. 

“That’s some of the best serving I’ve 
ever done in my life,'’' said Stockton. “1 
must have got close to 90% of my first 
serves in.” 

The second singles match pitted Ger¬ 
ulaitis, 22, the brash, likable New York 
City kid with the long blond mane, 
against the 6' 4" Hose, who, along with 
Chris Evert and Connors, is one of the 
sport’s truly fine and consistent grunters. 
Each time he serves, and often on ground 
strokes or volleys, too. Hose sounds like 
a bear that has just been punched in the 
solar plexus. Born in Curasao but a res¬ 
ident of Corpus Christi, Hose is a neph¬ 
ew of Venezuela’s alltime tennis great, 
lyo Pimental. Hose has not accomplished 
nearly as much, but in a Davis Cup match 
in Tucson last year he did have Connors 
reeling; big Humphrey led 4-1 in the first 
set and later had one set point before 
Connors settled down to win. 

It was perhaps lucky for the U.S. that 
Andrew had played in the twilight match 
because Hose hits a hard serve ofT a short 
toss, in the manner of Roscoe Tanner. 


To his opponents it sometimes appears 
as if Hose is hitting the ball right out of 
his hand. The Venezuelan started off 
strongly, serving and grunting beautifully 
and breaking Gerulaitis to go ahead 3-0. 
It was a stumbling start for the young 
man who had just moved up from 20th 
to 19th in the world. 

“Welcome to the Davis Cup,” mut¬ 
tered Trabert to himself in his courtside 
seat. 

Hose won the first set 6-3 and am¬ 
bled off the court nodding to himself and 
saying, “O.K., O.K.,” but it was not very 
O.K. for him thereafter. Gerulaitis dis¬ 
covered that the big bear was very clum¬ 
sy on low forehand volleys and half-vol¬ 
leys and started chipping shots in that 
direction, winning a close second set 6-4 
by breaking in the last game and going 
on to win the match 3-6,6-4,6-3,6-4. 

“At the 10-minute rest period after the 
third set, I couldn't get Vitas to sit down,” 
said Trabert. “He was walking around 
in the locker room like a mechanical 
Mickey Mouse.” 

“At first I was trying to hit too hard,” 
said Gerulaitis, “so I started chipping to 
his forehand, making him bend. It was 
hard work. I thought it would be a little 
bit easier." 

Saturday’s doubles match was played 
earlier, at 2 p.m., but the crowd did not 
increase, perhaps because the ticket 
prices were too high—ranging up to 
SI4.00—or because the Yankees were 
ahead 2-0 or because it was such a love¬ 
ly day that most everybody went over to 
Caracas’ famous fishing port. La Guaira. 
to do a little angling. 

Venezuela went with Andrew and 
Hose, both of whom had played for the 
University of Corpus Christi. Trabert 
used McNair, who was an All-America 
at the University of North Carolina, and 
the tall, bearded Stewart, who was born 
and reared in Goose Creek, Texas and 
went to Lamar Tech. 

McNair is the gambler, the quick guy 
at. the net. Stewart has a good serve, a 
powerful return of serve and a fine over¬ 
head. At the net McNair hogs more than 
his share of the territory. In the back- 
court, lobs and balls down the middle be¬ 
long to Stewart. 

They were too much for Andrew- 
Hose, although McNair was jittery at first 
and never did get a lot of first serves in. 



The U.S. won 8-6, 6-3, 6-4 without too 
many tense moments. The highlight of 
the match came in the first set when the 
U.S. fought off three set points with An¬ 
drew serving, broke to tie at 6-6 and went 
on to win. 

On Sunday Hose, who looks over¬ 
weight but is used to playing in hot 
weather on the Caribbean circuit, defeat¬ 
ed Stockton in a three-hour-plus match. 
6-4. 3-6, 11-9, 9-7. In the final singles 
match, Gerulaitis downed Andrew 6-3. 
1-6,6-3, 7-5. 

The next Davis Cup match for the U.S. 
will be in December in Tucson, during a 
tournament lull when all of America’s 
pros should be available in case Trabert 
calls. He will likely need whoever is play¬ 
ing the best because the opponent will 
be Mexico and its tough Raul Ramirez, 
who would like nothing better than to 
send Trabert home to L-A. by swimming 
around the tip of Baja California. end 
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A case of 
suspended 
animation 

THE BUBBLY LAROUCHE FINALLY POPPED 
OFF ONCE TOO OFTEN. UNLUCKY PIERRE! 

W hen ihe Pittsburgh Penguins rein¬ 
stated Center Pierre Larouche last 
week following a two-game suspension, 
they were studiously, even stubbornly, 
ho-hum about it. Despite his tender 
years—he turns 21 this week—Larouche 
had already established himself as one 
of the NHL's flashiest performers, and 
the Penguins obviously hoped to pass off 
his suspension as an inconsequential in¬ 
terlude in his career. It was a little like 
what happens when a TV show resumes 
after being interrupted by a news bul¬ 
letin. You know, sorry about that ty¬ 
phoon in Indonesia, folks, and ... now 
back to Hollywood Squares'. 

In Larouche's case, this meant that ev¬ 


BACK ON PITTSBURGH ICE AFTER HIS SUSPEN¬ 
SION. LAROUCHE (IN HELMET) BEAT PHILLV 


eryone had to act as though Pierre had 
never sassed his elders, never arrived late 
to practice and never put himself ahead 
of his team, just a few of the myriad sins 
that had led to his brief banishment. “The 
suspension has been blown out of all pro¬ 
portion." insisted Baz Bastien. the Pen¬ 
guins' assistant general manager. “I don’t 
know why the press has made such a big 
deal of it.’’ And Coach Ken Schinkel in¬ 
toned. “It’s behind us. Let’s talk about 
the future." Larouche wanted to look 
ahead, too. and spare himself the pain of 
dwelling on the $3,000 in lost salary the 
suspension cost him. "The suspension did 
me a lot of good." he said. "Now I just 
want to play hockey.” 

For all the soothing words, though, the 
fact was that I’affaire Larouche had been 
brewing ever since the prodigy signed a 
five-year $500,000 contract with the Pen¬ 
guins at the slightly preposterous age of 
18. One of 10 children of a retired rail¬ 
road engineer in the northern Quebec 
hamlet of Amos. Larouche scored 31 and 
53 goals in his first two seasons, the 
youngest NHLer ever to attain such 
gaudy numbers, and his slick skating and 
sure stickhandling invited comparison 
with illustrious centers like Jean Beliveau 
and Stan Mikita. Larouche further won 
over working-class Pittsburgh by making 
the scene in night spots like the Anchor 
and the Gaslight, a dashing figure with a 
smile on his handsome features and a 
wisecrack at his lips. When a radio sta¬ 
tion sponsored a "Date with Pierre" con¬ 
test, it got l .500 entrants. 

But Larouche proved less adept at han¬ 
dling his emotions than the puck; he al¬ 
ternately boasted about his deeds or 
sulked about his mistakes. He frequently 
showed up late for Penguin practices, 
then sloughed off when he got there. He 
seldom bothered to backcheck. explain¬ 
ing the deficiency with a quip: “If you're 
on offense ail the lime, there's no way 
you can get in trouble on defense." When 
a teammate referred to him as the 
"King." Larouche eagerly embraced the 
nickname with an Ali-like flourish. 

If teammates and sportswriters in¬ 
dulged all this—and they did so to the 
point of overprotectiveness—one reason 
was Larouche's considerable charm. His 
rich contract enabled him to play the role 


of big spender, and this included impul¬ 
sively lavishing $ 125 skates on the sons of 
friends. He signed autographs without 
complaint for two hours, and it was sure¬ 
ly a fine gesture when he made a group of 
Penguin rookies feel welcome earlier this 
season by taking them all out to dinner. 
“Pierre loves people." says a friend, “and 
he wants them to love him. too. In fact, 
sometimes he tries a little too hard.” 

An insight into Larouche is offered by 
Ray Noonan, a bartender in the James¬ 
town Inn. who made the rounds with La¬ 
rouche last Christmas Eve. “I think 
Pierre was nostalgic, spending Christmas 
alone away from that big family of his." 
Noonan says. He took Larouche home, 
where the Penguin center “acted like a 
little kid." Larouche and Noonan’s 13- 
year-old son Butch wound up tossing a 
football around in the street at 3 a.m. Un¬ 
fortunately. they attracted the police, and 
explanations were necessary. 

"We just got this ball for Christmas," 
Larouche said. “We were trying it out.” 
The cops shrugged and left. In the dark¬ 
ness they had neglected to notice the 
shoestring laces and worn spots on the 
5-year-old ball. 

With his growing stature in the NHL. 
however. Larouche's quickness with 
words has lately caused problems. In the 
Penguin locker room not long ago La¬ 
rouche. who fancies himself a comedian, 
suddenly announced that he intended to 
quit hockey and start dealing in drugs. 
A reporter was in the room, and the re¬ 
mark found its way into the papers. La¬ 
rouche is still furious about it. “The 
mothers of 16- and 17-year-olds see that 
stuff, and it is not good for my image." 
he says. “I didn’t even know that guy 
was standing in the room." 

Another consequence of stardom is 
that defenses now descend on Larouche 
whenever he skates near the puck. La¬ 
rouche had nine points in the Penguins' 
first eight games, but he complained. 
"They're not giving me room to do any¬ 
thing. ” In bis frustration he sniped not 
only at referees but also at his coach and 
teammates. “Little things sometimes 
bother me.” he admits. “I should not be 
that way but I’ve got a quick temper." 

What made matters worse for La¬ 
rouche was the failure of the Penguins 
to show any defensive improvement over 
last season when, taking their cue from 
Larouche. they scored freely but did their 
continued 
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checking only at the bank. In the early 
games Larouche played strictly at one 
end of the ice, as usual, and was repeat¬ 
edly caught up ice while the opposition 
was peppering the Penguin goaltenders 
with shots. Compounding Pittsburgh's 
problems. No. I Goaltender Denis Her¬ 
ron broke his left arm in the first period 
of the first game, and has not played 
since. Without dependable goaltending 
to cover up their defensive blunders, the 
Penguins yielded an embarrassing 19 
goals in two losses to Montreal and stag¬ 
gered to a 2-6-3 start, which left La- 
rouche's mates far less inclined to toler¬ 
ate his peccadilloes. When he failed to 
work up a sweat at practice one morning. 
Schinkel, ordinarily the most easygoing 
of coaches, angrily sent him home. On 
the team bus in Philadelphia last month 
following a 3-0 loss to the Flyers. La¬ 
rouche said to nobody in particular, "I 
think HI go to Europe." A teammate 
muttered, "We’ll take up a collection to 
send you." Indeed, the Penguins’ affec¬ 
tions for Larouche had curdled to the ex¬ 
tent that some of the players were refer¬ 
ring to the King as "Dairy Queen." 

The situation came to a head after the 
Penguins' best showing of the season, a 
7-1 win over Los Angeles three weeks 
ago in the Civic Arena. Larouche con¬ 
tributed a goal and two assists but griped 
throughout that he was not getting 
enough playing time. When Schinkel put 
him into the game after one spell on the 
bench he snapped at the coach, "It’s 
about time." 

The next morning Larouche was 45 
minutes late for practice, and the Pitts¬ 
burgh brass announced that it was send¬ 
ing him to the Hershey (Pa.) Bears, the 
club's farm team. It turned out that La- 
rouche’s contract gives him the right to 
veto such a demotion, and when he did 
just that he was suspended without pay. 
“A kid like that has to realize he’s not big¬ 
ger than the team." said Bastien. When 
somebody on a phone-in radio program 
in Pittsburgh criticized him for missing 
practice. Larouche called up and protest¬ 
ed. lamely. "I didn’t miss it—I was just 
late.” 

Larouche's suspension lasted five days, 
during which the Penguins took to the 
road and beat Colorado 4-1 and tied 
Cleveland 2-2. Larouche promised the 
Penguin management that he would 
mend his errant ways, and he was re¬ 
instated. He also apologized to Schinkel 
and the players for his behavior. And 


when the Penguins left for Minnesota last 
week, it was a repentant Larouche who 
accompanied them. 

"I was late for practice because I was 
oversleeping.” Larouche said during the 
flight. "Maybe the bell rang on the alarm, 
but I didn’t hear it. The suspension gave 
me a good time to think about things. I re¬ 
alized I was thinking too much about me 
and not enough about the rest of the guys. 

I was nervous and tight and not playing 
too good, but I was wrong to complain 
so much. A lot of kids my age would like 
to be in my spot. I know I have to change 
my attitude.” 

Larouche went scoreless in Pitts¬ 
burgh’s 3-2 loss to Minnesota, but he 
skated well and he just missed tying the 
game in the third period when one of 
his shots hit a goalpost. Back in Pitts¬ 
burgh Saturday night. Larouche scored 
the game’s only goal as the Penguins, sud¬ 
denly a defense-minded bunch, beat the 
Philadelphia Flyers 1-0. Pittsburgh had 
not put the puck past Flyer Goaltender 
Bernic Parent in 262 minutes—more 
than four games—when Larouche broke 
in alone with slightly more than seven 
minutes to play, faked Parent out of po¬ 
sition and scored. 

Well, could this really be a new Pierre 
Larouche? The matter was discreetly 
probed by Penguin Captain Ron Schock. 
a solid-citizen type who during the sus¬ 
pension had been quoted—inaccurately, 
he later insisted—as saying that La¬ 
rouche should grow up. Now he was say¬ 
ing. "Pierre is never going to change— 
and he shouldn’t. He's cocky and a free 
spirit, and every team can use somebody 
like that. But he also wants to be one of 
the guys, and I think he’s going to con¬ 
tain himself a little more now." 

At least for the moment. Larouche 
seems to be doing just that. He was on 
time last week for every bus and plane, 
and during the games, between shifts, he 
cheered on his teammates w ith unaccus¬ 
tomed gusto. In Minnesota. Larouche 
even threw what looked suspiciously like 
a body check on North Star rookie Glenn 
Sharpley, and during one practice ses- 
• sion he was properly respectful when 
Schinkel, catching him taking a breather 
on the sidelines, hollered. "Hey. what are 
you waiting for?" Larouche returned 
promptly to the ice. pausing only to pant. 
"I'm having trouble getting my wind back 
after the layoff.” 

And now let’s go back to Hollywood 
Squares. end 
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You are going 
to buy a 



Be sur e 
it's a 
Sankyo 


The new Sankyo Super 8 Sound 
Cameras open up a whole new, ex 
citing world oi movie making The 
top-rated XL-faOS. tor instance, lets 
you zoom from 7 5mm to 45mm 
That's fa times, the longest XI zoom 
available. And tin- macro lens can 
focus right down to 0 centimeters 
with perfect lip synch sound 

And. like all Sankyo sound 
cameras, you can shoot indoors 
without movie lights 

See the XL faOS. with a host 
of advanced features, wherever 
good cameras arc- sold lor more m 
formation about Sankyo Sound 
Cameras and Projectors, mail the 
coupon below. 

Sankyo—the movie people! 
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■wn D huh Avenue New York. NY 10m0 
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fishing Dan Levin 


Beaten by the big drums 

IF GUIDE BOB PRESTON SAYS THAT CHANNEL BASS ARE IN THE SURF OFF NORTH 
CAROLINA’S OUTER BANKS YOU HAD BETTER BELIEVE IT—EVEN IF YOU GET ZILCH 


R obert Baldwin Preston. 66, knelt on 
the beach at North Carolina’s Hat- 
teras Island one night last week, squint¬ 
ing at the ocean. "Put your bait there," 
he said, pointing to an area of relative 
calm inshore from where the breakers 
boomed in the dark. "Right there, where 
the current sweeps around the sandbar 
into the slough. Thai’s where he’ll be. a 
big channel bass." He said it with such 
conviction that when the bass did not im¬ 
mediately devour his bait the fisherman 
cursed the fish’s picky nature, not Pres¬ 
ton. It was out there, all right. He knew 



PRESTON KNOWS EVERY SLOUGH AND SAND¬ 
BAR FROM NAGS HEAD TO HATTERAS INLET 


that. Hadn't Bob Preston told him so? 

There was more than one way to not 
catch a channel bass, also known as red 
drum or redfish, in the surf on the Outer 
Banks. You could trudge along the beach, 
stopping now and then to cast a piece of 
mullet. The fisherman had done that 
many times. One spot was as unproduc¬ 
tive as another. Or you could invest $100 
a day to hire Bob Preston and his beach 
car. or someone like him. men who call 
themselves surf-fishing guides. 

The surf fisherman has no boat to go 
where the fish are. He has no captive au¬ 
dience, like the trout fisherman. He has 
only his patience, his faith in the habits 
of fish, fickle though they are. and his 
knowledge, and the latter is often only 
theoretical. Surf-fishing guide? To what? 
Futility? 

A case in point; at the annual Hat- 
teras surf-fishing tournament, held two 
weeks ago at the height of the channel 
bass season. 400 of the East Coast’s best 


surf fishermen fished 25 miles of beach, 
which is roughly one angler every 100 
yards. They fished six hours a day for 
two days. They caught a lot of very small 
fish, mostly one- or two-pound bluefish 
and a few puppy drum, the term for chan¬ 
nel bass under 10 pounds. But they did 
not catch even one big bass. 

Bob Preston was among the unim¬ 
pressed. He claims to have caught 3.000 
channel bass in his lifetime, roughly 55 
per year since he beached his first at 
the age of 11. There arc those on the 
Outer Banks who attribute the figure 
3.000—and a lot of other things Pres¬ 
ton says—to the occasional drink he 
takes. But they do acknowledge his ex¬ 
pertise; he knows what lies beneath the 
waves, he knows the hidden currents 
and where the sandbars rise and fall 
away. No one knows where the chan¬ 
nel bass should be better than Bob Pres¬ 
ton. And everyone who knows him ac¬ 
knowledges that he has a powerful 
imagination. All dedicated surf fishermen 
do. It is an occupational disease. 

One day at 7 a.m. early this month 
Preston left his Outer Banks town of 
Nags Head (year-round pop. 400) and 
drove his Toyota Land Cruiser 20 miles 
south on Route 12. Pamlico Sound to 
his right, the Atlantic to his left. He 
crossed the bridge at Oregon Inlet to Hat- 
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teras Island, where he jounced through 
the dunes and sea oats to the beach. Away 
from civilization he removed his false 
teeth, which, he said, have bothered him 
for 15 years, or since a rare form of bone 
cancer necessitated the implanting of an 
artificial jaw. "My doctors tell me I’ve 
lived longer with this ailment than any¬ 
one else,” he seemed pleased to say. "I’m 
too tough to die. and too ugly." 

His client searched for a trace of the 
ugliness, or the operation, and finding 
neither asked about the channel bass 
caught the previous night from the end 
of Avon pier. Preston took it as a hint, 
screwed up his face, and said, “I wouldn’t 
be caught dead fishing from a pier.” The 
fisherman understood. He had fought an 
occasional big fish in the surf—striped 
bass and blues, if not channel bass, and 
for him, too, there was no other way. He 
dreamed of surf fishing, of how the waves 
dashed down around his hips, of the long 
rod, bowed and pounding, and the pull 
of a strong fish in turbulent water. He 
said, "I’d rather catch one good fish in 
the surf than a dozen from a boat.” He 
did not add that 1 -to-12 was about the 
ratio of his catches to those of his boat¬ 
ing friends. Driving down the beach, 
Preston grinned toothlessly. They were 
soul mates. Or were they? 

Preston stopped, gestured seaward and 
said, “Now that, my friend, is a lovely 
slough, really pretty, just gorgeous.” Fif¬ 
ty yards out, waves were breaking on a 
submerged sandbar. Up and down the 
beach, and sandwiched between the bar 
and the shore was quiet, deeper water— 
the slough. Baitfish could be trapped 
there, Preston said, and big fish would 
follow. But 20 minutes of fishing cut mul¬ 
let produced no strikes, which did not 
seem to bother Preston, who said. “I 
think finding the slough’s as big a thrill 
as catching the fish." Preston’s client, 
much less a connoisseur of sloughs than 
of their supposed inhabitants, gestured 
impatiently to drive on. 

While Preston cooed over another 
slough just above the town of Rodanthe. 
his client shot his bait to the inside edge 
of the bar, and waited, but not for long. 
A sharp, hard rap yanked his rod tip 
down. "Bluefish,” Preston said. The fish¬ 
erman had thought so—a channel bass 
would be more subtle—but he was the 
one who had felt the strike. Could Pres- 
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ABOUT NOW, there are quite a few log 
trucks in Middle Tennessee. We apologize 
for the inconvenience. 


Come November, a Tennessee maple is lowest 
in sap. (So it’s perfect to burn into charcoal 
for mellowing Jack Daniel’s.) And we pay 
premium for all wood brought in at this time 
of year. Of course, with so many log trucks 
poking along, we get 
some complaints from 
Tennessee drivers. But 
as long as we keep 
getting this sap-free 
hard maple, we don’t 
expect many from 
Tennessee drinkers. 
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6 
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Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Darnel Distillery 
Lem Motlow. Prop . Inc., Lynchburg (Pop 361). Tenn 37352 
Placed m the National Register of Historic Places by the United States 


Government 




FISHING continued 


ton be that good? The fish dashed sea¬ 
ward. surging for the bar and the deep 
water beyond, but the heavy tackle 
snubbed it short, and 10 minutes later, 
as Preston had predicted, a 15-pound 
bluefish lay on the sand. Preston seemed 
less than thrilled, and he said. “I wouldn't 
care if the damned blues disappeared and 
never came back." 

It was Dec. 6. 1965, he recalled, when 
the giant blues had hit the Outer Banks 
for the first time in 30 years, returning 
each year since to slash at anything that 
moves, as bluefish do. and to decimate 
the stocks of Preston’s favorite fish, the 
speckled trout or weakfish. On Dec. 7. 
1965. he said, on seven miles of beach 
he had counted more than 1.200 trout 
that had either been mutilated by blues 
or had rushed ashore in terror to es¬ 
cape them. But he also recalled a good 
day a year earlier. It was so foggy that 
morning on the beach at Hatteras that 
he could see neither the surf nor the 
dunes. Every 100 yards or so he jumped 


from the car and lay on his belly, his 
cheek on the sand, listening, until he 
heard the far-off roar of waves on a sand¬ 
bar, the sound of a good slough. He did 
not stop casting for 6'/j hours that morn¬ 
ing. and he caught 87 speckled trout 
from 2!/j to six pounds on light tackle. 
Unlike those barbarians, the bluefish, 
they were fish that required technique, 
a light touch at the strike—a gentleman's 
fish. Bob Preston’s kind of fish. 

Only a man of refined tastes would 
love speckled trout and hate bluefish. and 
as the days passed on the beach Bob Pres¬ 
ton's client learned how he got that way. 
His "daddy." dead now 32 years, was the 
scion of an old Virginia family, who 
taught his son to be a man—never to 
cuss in front of a bird dog and always to 
laugh when he lost a big fish. There was 
real money there, huge landholdings 
granted by King Charles II. a summer 
home in Nags Head before World War 
1. fishing and hunting guides held on re¬ 
tainer the year round, and a 47-foot boat. 


When they wanted to fish off Cabo Blan¬ 
co. Peru, they put the boat on a freight¬ 
er and shipped it down. 

In 1927 young Robert got his degree 
in civil engineering from VPI: he spent 
the next 20 years with the Corps of En¬ 
gineers. In the Battle of the Bulge he won 
a Purple Heart, and in 1947 he retired 
with a disability pension. He became a 
consulting engineer and drove himself 
hard, and a year later he had a heart at¬ 
tack. He had never stopped fishing at 
Nags Head, and hunting ducks, and that 
was therapeutic. Then he acquired a 
steel-fabricating business, and. he inti¬ 
mates. became a millionaire. There were 
labor problems, though, and fights with 
the board of directors, and Preston has 
the soul of a man who loves speckled 
trout and hates bluefish. 

In 1956 he lost his fortune overnight, 
he says, and had another heart attack. 
So he took his wife Elnora and their three 
young children and moved back 35 years, 
to Nags Head, scene of his happiest days. 



CQ-840. Stereo cassette player 
■ with FM/AM/FM stereo radio. 

If you're into cassettes at home, 
take them along for the ride. This 
system is so compact, It fits in 
just about any car. But it has 
big system features. Like fast 
forward. A tape ejector switch 
that turns on the radio automatically. 

And circuitry that automatically 
improves FM reception. And more. 


But fortunately, one kind of Panasonic car stereo can give 
u several kinds of enjoyment. Because while they all play 
autiful FM/AM/FM stereo, they play other things. Like CB. 
8-track. Or cassettes. Even four-channel. 

They're also beautiful to look at. With sleek faces that fit 
ugly into the sound slots, thanks to their compact design, 
d Panasonic audio qualities will make your eardrums 
g for more. Especially if they’re played through 
nasonic speakers. 

Your dashboard may only have room for one kind of 
nasonic car stereo. But it'll be exactly the kind you want. 
ily at your Panasonic car stereo dealer. 


CR-B1717. CB with FM/AM/FM 
stereo radio. It's out of the way 
except when you want to use it. 
And when you use it, the CB has 
all kinds of things for improving 
performance. Like an S/RF meter. 
Delta tuning. Variable squelch 
control. Detachable mike. And 
noise-limiter circuitry. There’s 
even a standby monitor to 
receive CB calls while you listen 
to AM or FM. And the radio... it's a 
Panasonic, with pushbutton tuning. 







They knew him in Nags Head. He was 
magic on the beach. In 1957. at the urg¬ 
ing of local hotelkeepers, he became the 
first full-time surf-fishing guide on the 
Outer Banks. But a lot of damage has 
been done to him. In 1958 and 1966 he 
had two more heart attacks, and in 1972 
a fifth one left him clinically dead. Now 
he carries nitroglycerin tablets in the 
Toyota, perhaps to compensate for chain 
smoking. There is no day that he is not 
in pain from his war wounds. But he sel¬ 
dom mentions it. though an occasional 
beer or three relaxes the tightness around 
his eyes. He spends 20% of his time on 
crutches, but none of his clients has ever 
seen them. He says, without further com¬ 
ment. “You never know how much ef¬ 
fort a man puts out to make a good 
appearance.” 

Now Bob Preston stood by his Toy¬ 
ota on the beach, gazing at “the prettiest 
little slough I’ve seen in weeks," as 
he put it. “a puppy drum slough." And 
as if that were not enough bliss for one 


man. it had what he called an outsuck. 
an opening in the bar where a current 
swept from the beach out to sea. He said. 
“A puppy drum slough with an outsuck' 
Oh, man!” He tied on shrimp-tail lures, 
for himself and his client, and said, “Let 
it swing around with the current. There 
should be puppies all through here." He 
began to bounce his lure along the bot¬ 
tom. When he felt a tug. he lifted his rod 
tip and yelled, “Puppy drum!" That is 
what it was— 2Vi pounds. But other fish 
were striking short, nudging the lures and 
turning away. “Trout,” Preston said. 
“Can't you feel them?” He walked up 
and down the shore—casting, striking 
and coming up with nothing, grinning 
and chuckling all the while. “I get paid 
for this?” he asked. 

“You also get paid for finding chan¬ 
nel bass.” he was kidded. 

The search began anew. At Cape Hat- 
teras Point there were 50 casters in one 
100-yard stretch. Mullet baits shot out 
like golf balls at a driving range. There 


was so much bait in the water that there 
had to be fish there. There was one. a 
channel bass that weighed 47 pounds (the 
all-tackle world record is 90 pounds, and 
was caught off Rodanthe in November 
of 1973 by Elvin Hooper). Preston acted 
calm, as if he had seen a few—or 3,000— 
before. "We’ll try for yours tonight," he 
said, as the crowd at the point doubled 
in size. 

It was 9 p.m. and very dark at the 
northeast corner of Oregon Inlet, a clas¬ 
sic spot for channel bass. “The tide is 
sweeping out of the inlet,” Preston said, 
"and as long as it does he’ll be moving 
down with it. feeding as he goes. Just 
wade to your waist and cast as far as 
you can." 

Two hours passed with no action and 
finally the tide turned and Preston’s cli¬ 
ent came ashore. It was his last night of 
fishing. “Fussy fish, those channel bass.” 
he said. 

"Isn’t this a hell of a way for a man to 
make a living?” Preston said end 


for one kind of Panasonic car stereo. 


















BASEBALL Peter Gammons 


THE FREE-AGENT LOTTERY IS ON. AND 
NO. 1 SIGNEE BILL CAMPBELL PROVED 
THE PLAYERS HOLD WINNING NUMBERS 





Cashing in their tickets 


M illion-dollar sweepstakes are all the 
rage these days among state gov¬ 
ernments. so it is not so surprising that 
the rulers of baseball now have a high- 
priced lottery of their own. The first 
drawing in the great baseball sweepstakes 
appropriately look place on Nov. 4 in 
New York's Plaza Hotel—where a draft 
beer costs $1.95—and within 48 hours 
there was a million-dollar winner. Right- 
handed Relief Pitcher Bill Campbell, 
who last season was paid $22,000 by the 
Twins, signed a contract with Boston that 
during the next five years will put 
$1,075,000 in his kick. "This is the be¬ 
ginning of the new era," said Campbell’s 
agent, LaRue Harcourt, an economics 
professor at Cerritos (Calif.) JC. 

Campbell's windfall came 11 months- 
after Arbitrator Peter Seitz, ruling in the 
Andy Messersmith case, overturned 
baseball's reserve system, forcing the 
owners into an open-market situation. 
Thus, between wails about the ruling, the 
owners had to devise a way to apportion 
the negotiation rights to players who had 
played out their options. Twenty-one 


major-leaguers and three minor-leaguers 
fell in io that category for this year’s draft. 
Under the formula worked out by the 
owners and the Players Association, the 
negotiation rights to a free agent could 
be selected by 12 teams. The drafting 
dozen—plus the player’s former club— 
could then bid to sign him. 

The firs! player chosen 12 times was 
not a Reggie Jackson or a Bobby Grich, 
but Catcher Gene Tenace. late of the A’s. 
That was because Tenace is considered 
"signable,” the owners' term for a play¬ 
er who commands a lower price than 
some of the bigger names. Nonetheless. 
Tenace stands to get at least three times 
the $41,000 he earned in 1976. 

Campbell, whose salary rose almost 
750%. is the only one to sign to date, 
but Third Baseman Sal Bando, also for¬ 
merly of the A's, was reported leaning 
to Milwaukee last week, and Third Base- 
man Richie Hebner had supposedly 
boiled his options down to returning to 
Pittsburgh or moving to Baltimore. 

The other signings are expected to take 
longer. In a rented conference room in 


Providence, R.I.. agent Jerry Kapstein— 
whose 10 free-agent clients include Te¬ 
nace. Second Baseman Grich (ex-Balti¬ 
more). Outfielder Joe Rudi (Oakland). 
Pitcher Don Gullett (Cincinnati) and Re¬ 
liever Rollie Fingers (Oakland)—is sift¬ 
ing through sealed bids. Meanwhile. 
Jackson (Baltimore), who expects to sign 
for about $3 million, was getting enthu¬ 
siastic responses from the Expos, Dodg¬ 
ers and others. When all the haggling is 
over, seven or eight players will join 
Campbell in the millionaire category. 
Another six or seven should become 
$ 100,000-a-year men of means. 

Campbell becoming a millionaire. 
Grich turning down an $800,000 offer 
from Baltimore to become a free agent 
and Jackson talking $3 million arc in¬ 
dications enough that management is re¬ 
acting to the free market just as the play¬ 
ers hoped it would. "I thought the owners 
were smarter than this,” groused Oriole 
Pitcher Jim Palmer “I thought they’d 
show more restraint." 

The Campbell story is evidence that 
players now can become very rich—even 
without trying hard. It began in spring 
training, when he asked for a raise to 
$30,000. Twins President Calvin Griffith 
said no. “I was willing to sign for that 
right into May,” says Campbell. “Then I 
decided to take my chances and play out 
my option." It turned out to be an as¬ 
tute gamble. After two seasons of con¬ 
trasting performances—in 1974 he had 
19 saves and eight wins, but the next year 
he dropped to 4-6 with five saves—the 
28-year-old Campbell was the best re¬ 
liever in the majors in 1976. He had a 
17-5 record and 20 saves in 78 games. 

Because lottery rules forbade teams 
from talking to the free agents about 
money before the selections were made, 
pre-draft discussions centered on the 
players’ willingness to work in certain cit¬ 
ies. “Teams would call up and ask if I’d 
talk,” says Campbell. “But St. Louis flew 
me there and took me to Mr. Busch’s 
mansion. They asked me if I would give 
them the first shot if they drafted me first, 
and since they seemed more interested 
than anyone, I flew to the draft resigned 
to playing with the Cardinals. I also flew 
there thinking that somehow the owners 
would get together and say, ‘O.K., this 
continued 
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BROADCAST CONTROLLED COLOR 
TELEVISION IS HERE. IT’S CALLED VIR. 

IT LETS THE TV BROADCASTER 
AUTOMATICALLY CONTROL THE COLOR 
AND TINT ON SELECTED NEW 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COLOR MODELS. 

YOU WON’T BELIEVE IT UNTILYOU SEE IT. 



H Many TV programs are now 
transmitted with a special color 
reference signal called VIR. When 
the VIR signal is present, new 
sophisticated computer-type 
circuitry, in selected General 
Electric color models, uses this signal to auto¬ 
matically adjust the color and tint of the television 
picture: this means you won’t have to fiddle with 
those color control settings; instead, 
this truly automatic VIR system 
makes the adjustments for you. 

GE’s Broadcast Controlled 
Color system consistently 
gives you color and tint auto¬ 
matically adjusted by the VIR 
signal from the broadcasters 
themselves. 

General Electric’s new 
Broadcast Controlled Color sets 
have a pilot light that indicates 
when the TV station is broad¬ 
casting the special MR signal. (It’s 
like the pilot light for stereo FM 
radio.) Your GE dealer can tell you 
the extent to which MR is available 
in your area. 


Of course, VIR can’t solve poor reception 
problems. But if your reception is good, imagine 
the thrill of seeing your GE set automatically 
adjust the color and tint right before your eyes. 

GE Broadcast Controlled Color. Another 
reason why GE invites you to go into a store and 
compare our performance. See for yourself. Prove 
it to yourself. We think it’s the smart way for you 
to decide which brand to buy. 


WYM9352l > (’ Hardwood solid-., 
veneers and simulated wood invent. 


WYCTfifiOWI) High-impact plasti, 
cabinet with simulated walnut-grained finish 


\V YM935KU’ (ienuine pine 
veneers, pine solids ami 
simulated wood speaker grill. 
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SEIKO. 

CONSTANTLY EXPANDING THE 
BOUNDARIES OF TIMEKEEPING. 

LIQUID CRYSTAL 
DIGITAL QUARTZ. 

Continuous time readout. Amazing accuracy. 
Innovative features. Easy to operate. 

Seiko LC Digital Quartz timepieces are the result of almost a century of 
dedicated watchmaking craftsmanship and a proud history of 
unparalleled technology. 

Seiko was first to market a quartz wristwatch in 1969. And Seiko was first to 
introduce the Digital Quartz LC Chronograph. It not only 
provides continual readout of the exact time, but instantly converts into 
a precision stopwatch. 

Seiko now adds a new dimension of accuracy and dependability to the 
digital quartz field with the introduction of a new range of 
precision digital timepieces. 

Each combines impeccable styling with Seiko's technological genius and 
traditionally demanding quality control. The result—watches 
with amazing quartz accuracy and a new level of trouble-free performance. 

See these and other Seiko LC Digital models. You'll understand why Seiko 
Quartz is changing the world's standard of accuracy. 

SEIKO 

Someday all watches will be made this way. 

Seiko Time Corporation, 640 Filth Avenue. New York. New York 10019 


lo n-CXOOlM $295. Digital Chronograph. Continuous readout in hours and minutes AM/PM and date indicator In chronograph mode shows 
minutes, seconds, 1/10 seconds, elapsed time and lap time with simultaneous timekeeping Built-in illumination 
I etl-DKHHM $175. Continuous readout in hours and minutes, with a 10-second unit indie ator Turning tin- crown shows month and date 
Automatically returns to time function after 2 seconds Date automatically adjusts for odd and even months Built-in 
illumination system Water-tested to 98 2 feel. 

Rieht DNUPIM $175. Continuous readout in hours, minutes and seconds. Instant display of month and date at push ot a button. Date 
automatically adjusts for rxld and even months Built-in illumination Water-tested to 98.2 feet 





Spike the Holidays 
with Coronet VSQ. 



Coronet.The Great California Brandy of Very Special Quality. 


Gift 

wrapped 
at no extra 
coat. 


Make it a joyous Holiday and a Happy New Year with 
Coronet VSQ. The brandy of Very Special Quality 
that’s just right for the Holiday Season. Coronet VSQ 
has a smooth, mellow taste. Why? California grapes. 
They give Coronet VSQ a taste that goes so well with 
so many things. 


The Eggnog Spike 

1 qt. Eggnog 
12 oz. Coronet Brandy 
Mix or shake well. 
Sprinkle with nutmeg. 
Serves 6. 

The Golden Spike 

4 oz. Orange Juice over ice 
1 oz. Coronet Brandy 

The Cool Cola Spike 

1 oz. Coronet Brandy 

over ice 

Fill with cola. 


The Soft Cider Spike 

4 oz. Cider 1 Apple Juice) 
over ice 

1 oz. Coronet Brandy 

The Iceberg Spike 

Coronet Brandy over ice. 


The -Hot Java 

1 cup Hot 
1 oz. Coronet 
Sweeten to 
taste. 


C 1976 BRANDY DISTILLERS COMPANY. SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF EIGHTY PROOF 




BASEBALL continued 


has gone too far, we need a ceiling,' and 
that what we were talking about was a 
lot more than what I’d get.” 

Soon after the draft was finished at 
12:30 p.m.. he knew otherwise. Harcourt 
met with St. Louis, then at three o’clock 
sat down with Red Sox Assistant Gen¬ 
eral Manager John Claiborne. Two and 
a half hours later, Campbell was almost 
certain he was headed for Boston. “Clai¬ 
borne and I exchanged some figures and 
found we were in the same ball park,” 
says Harcourt. “We met again that night 
and. except for a few details, had a deal." 

The contract calls for $250,000 as a 
signing bonus, then $165,000 a season. 
“I think we may have gotten a steal.” 
says Claiborne. "If he had wanted to get 
into a bidding war—Bill only talked se¬ 
riously with two teams—he might have 
been able to get a lot more." 

But waiting around for more money 
made no sense to Campbell. "Look, this 
business seems insane to me.” he says. 
“No player is really worth what they’re 
paying me, but if they want to. then fine. 
Maybe I could have gotten more if I’d 
waited, but at the end of the season my 
wife and I wrote down our preferences. 
Both of us chose Boston first. Besides, 
what would 1 do with more money? I 
can’t conceive of the difference between 
$ 150.000 and $200,000.1 didn't want any 
bidding war. I just wanted to go home, 
have a couple of beers and relax.” 

"If you’re talking about contracts a 
year ago, then this all is crazy,” says Clai¬ 
borne, who this summer worked out the 
contracts that persuaded Kapstein clients 
Fred Lynn. Carlton Fisk and Rick Bur¬ 
leson to stay with the Red Sox. “But 
we’re dealing in an entirely different mar¬ 
ket. In the perspective of the future sal¬ 
ary structure, Campbell’s contract isn’t 
inflationary at all.” 

Claiborne points to players all around 
the big leagues who recently have signed 
multi-year contracts: Philadelphia's Gar¬ 
ry Maddox, St. Louis' A1 Hrabosky and 
Ted Simmons, Kansas City’s John May¬ 
berry, whose $1 million deal was a har¬ 
binger for Campbell. But the new salary 
levels are most evident on Campbell’s 
new team. In 1976, the Red Sox had the 
highest payroll in baseball history, with 
salaries averaging more than $85,000 per 
man. Next season the average will be 
more than $100,000. Second Baseman 
Denny Doyle, a refugee two years ago 
from the waiver wire, will get $100,000 
in 1977. In August, Lynn signed a five- 


year. $1,615,000 contract, including a 
signing bonus of $875,000. 

Claiborne now has 18 Boston players 
signed to multi-year contracts. “People 
have criticized us. but I think we saw 
what was coming ahead of some other 
teams.” he says. “You may see three 
times as many players available in the 
draft next year, but the quality will be 
less. Each team now will try to sign up 
its good players for a long time.” 

Even the cautious Twins are doing 
that: last week they gave 20-year-old 


THE GREAT BASEBALL SWEEPSTAKES 

A tipsheet on teams that are almost cer¬ 
tain to sign free agents, teams that would 
like to get new players but may have 
trouble doing it, and teams that aren't 
really trying at all: 


SURE TO 

WOULD LIKE 

don't 

SIGN SOMEONE 

TO,BUT . . . 

care* 

Angels 

Cardinals 

Astros 

Braves 

Indians 

Cubs 

Brewers 

Orioles 

Mets 

Dodgers 

Pirates 

Reds 

Expos 

Rangers 

Twins 

Giants 

Royals 


Padres 

Tigers 



Phillies 
Red Sox 
White Sox 
Yankees 

‘As usual, Charlie Finley of the Oak¬ 
land A’s is in a category by himself. First 
he says he wiii and then, he won't. Per¬ 
haps the deciding factor is how much 
money—if -he realizes from his 

lawsuit again-,' Commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn for disallowing Finley's sale last 
summer of A’s players Vida Blue. Rol- 
lie Fingers and Joe Rudi. 


Catcher Butch Wynegar a two-year deal 
worth about $85,000. But Minnesota isn’t 
seriously engaged in the free-agent lot¬ 
tery, and neither are several other teams 
with conservative owners, despite some 
face-saving statements that they are hop¬ 
ing to sign a new player or two. In fact, 
amid all the hue and cry about the hor¬ 
rors of the draft, only the World Cham¬ 
pion Reds—who can most afford to stand 
pat—refused to participate in it. Iron¬ 
ically, some of the new system’s most vo¬ 
ciferous opponents, notably the Cardi¬ 


nals, are now among the most avid 
pursuers of free agents. Along with sev¬ 
eral other teams, the Cards fall in a par¬ 
ticularly frustrating category of clubs that 
would like to sign one of the available 
stars but. because of lack of funds, less- 
than-choice locations or other factors, 
probably will be unable to do so. 

The draft is already causing problems 
with stars who are still bound to their 
teams by old contracts. In Boston. Carl 
Yastrzemski and Luis Tiant are trying to 
renegotiate. San Diego's Cy Young 
Award winner Randy Jones says that if 
the Padres sign one or two of the 
high-priced free agents, they will have 
to pay him more. The average big-league 
salary in 1969 was less than $25,000. In 
1976. it was around $50,000. In 1977? 
“I shudder to think,” says Twins Vice- 
President Clark Griffith. 

Fans will be the first to pay. Ticket 
prices in Boston were raised 50e last 
week. The Orioles had announced a sim¬ 
ilar increase a few days earlier. Cuts in 
farm and scouting systems and roster size 
will continue, and veterans earning more 
than $50,000 will see their careers dra¬ 
matically shortened. “But there’s a limit 
to how much you can cut," says Clai¬ 
borne. In other words, there are fran¬ 
chises that may not be around in 1980. 

"Four or five teams are spending them¬ 
selves right out of baseball in a hurry," 
says Calvin Griffith, mentioning Atlanta 
and Cleveland for two. But the question 
remains: What happens in a place like 
Minnesota when the fans realize their 
team has no real hope of ever winning a 
pennant because it cannot afford to buy 
(or hold on to) the Campbells and Grich- 
es? Will they give up? “You hear a lot of 
baseball people say, 'Well, we’ll be bet¬ 
ter with 16 teams,’ and resign themselves 
to it," says Clark Griffith. “It’s tough 
when you’re not one of the 16. It’s also 
tough when you’re one of the 200 or 300 
players who’ll be out of work.” 

The attrition might not be that se¬ 
vere—or it may not happen at all. Ex¬ 
actly what effect the baseball lottery will 
have on the game probably will not be 
fully evident for about five years. But two 
things are already clearly discernible: that 
Players Association Director Marvin 
Miller was right when he said years ago 
that the reserve system existed “to pro¬ 
tect the owners from themselves,” and 
that Campbell, the first of the instant mil¬ 
lionaires, will not be the last big winner 
in the sweepstakes. end 
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BREEDER RICHARD PATTERSON AND GUIDE STEVE VanSICKLE TAKE PANCHO VILLA AND LESTER ON AN OREGON RIVER HIKE 


What a i/ove/y beast is a Hama 

IT IS ALSO CLEAN. ODOR-FREE. GENTLE WITH CHILDREN. ADAPTABLE TO ANY CLIMATE OR ALTITUDE. SURE¬ 
FOOTED. AND FAST GAINING A REPUTATION IN THE U.S. AS AN IDEAL PACK ANIMAL AND HIKING COMPANION 


L ooking across the pastures to the 
south and west you see the great 
snowy peaks known as the Three Sis¬ 
ters. Early Oregon settlers named them 
Faith. Hope and Charity, but they are 
now less idealistically called North Sis¬ 
ter (10,094 feet). Middle Sister (10,054) 
and South Sister (10.354). Behind a 
sturdy pole fence in one of the pastures 
is a herd of llamas. They go together 
pretty well, those tranquil mountains 
and these stately, long-necked animals. 
The first glimpse of them together is 
unforgettable. 

Llamas are among the world’s best 
pack animals. The trails in the Three 
Sisters wilderness area and nearby wil¬ 
derness areas are among the finest in 
Oregon, or about as good as you can 
find anywhere. The combination is ir¬ 
resistible; when you look at the llamas 
you automatically think about hiking 
over those forest paths with a llama to 
carry your pack. 


The pastures are on the Richard and 
Kay Patterson ranch just outside the 
town of Sisters in the Cascade Range of 
central Oregon, about 150 miles south¬ 
east of Portland. The Three Sisters area 
at the base of the three peaks lies west 
of town, and it contains 240 miles of 
mountain trails leading to lakes, mead¬ 
ows, waterfalls and campsites. To the 
south of the Three Sisters area is Crater 
Lake National Park, with more trails into 
more remote country, and to the north 
the Mt. Washington wilderness impinges 
on the Mt. Jefferson wilderness. This is 
probably more scenery than is really nec¬ 
essary. a long, narrow strip of magnif¬ 
icent mountain country, uninhabited and 
roadless, approachable only on foot or 
by pack animal. It is a parklike region, 
and while the mountains are not as high 
or as steep as the northern Cascades or 
the Rockies, they seem to rise straight 
up from the flatland. 

"We love llamas," says Richard Pat¬ 


terson. indicating 350 of them scattered 
over the pastures. "We'd like to build up 
to 500 or 600 llamas. We currently have 
about 200 babies a year, all born between 
six in the morning and four in the af¬ 
ternoon. We are making genetic studies 
and are already beginning to improve the 
breed, but we want to do more research 
in this direction." 

Patterson began working with animals 
at 15. when his father, a machine-tool 
manufacturer, and he started raising 
Arabian horses in Ohio. He acquired a 
bachelor of science degree in biology 
from Denison University, and a masters 
in business administration from the Uni¬ 
versity of Akron, then put in nine years 
in the machine-tool business before he 
was able to devote himself to both hors¬ 
es and llamas. 

Actually, he first devoted himself to 
the guanaco, an ill-tempered relative of 
the llama, which itself is a relative of the 
camel and a native of Peru. Patterson 
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OUTDOORS continued 


soon switched to the more tractable 
llama. When he moved to Oregon in 1972 
he had about two dozen. He now has 
the largest herd in the U.S. And while 
the principal business of the ranch is rais¬ 
ing Arabians, the sight of all those lla¬ 
mas gives rise to a lot of questions. Pat¬ 
terson answers them with the zeal of a 
missionary. He is a tall, hearty individ¬ 
ual who delivers a steady flow of llama in¬ 
formation as he opens and closes gates 
or opens bales of hay. “I never lie to my 
llamas,” he says. “1 never call them un¬ 
less I have something for them. And I 
talk in one tone of voice, and I always 
bring them hay. and they always know 
what to do.” 

He leans over the gate and yells. 
“Llamas, llamas! Come on. llamas!” Then 
he adds. “Come on, girls!” explaining 
that this group consists entirely of fe¬ 
males. About a quarter of a mile away. 


a few animals gradually bunch together 
at an intersection of two pastures, as 
though holding a meeting or waiting 
for everybody to catch up. Then they 
take off toward Patterson, running fast 
along a fence beneath a screen of pines. 
They stay so closely together they sug¬ 
gest a distant view of a bunched horse 
race. When they reach the main gate 
most of the llamas stop a few feet away, 
while half a dozen approach Patterson 
and his visitor. Approach is not the 
right word. A llama you have never 
seen before will walk right up to you 
and push its nose against your cheek, 
looking you right in the eye. It might 
be an endearing gesture, except that lla¬ 
mas have a haughty, disdainful expres¬ 
sion. and as they step back, with their 
long necks extended and their heads in 
the air. they call to mind Margaret Du¬ 
mont affronted by some gross impro¬ 


priety in a Marx Brothers comedy. And 
when a llama rises unexpectedly from 
deep grass and stares at you fixedly, he 
suggests nothing so much as the Loch 
Ness Monster. 

Found originally in the highlands near 
Lake Titicaca, the llama (Lama glama) 
is closely related to the vicuna, gua- 
naco and alpaca, though bigger. Llamas 
weigh 300 to 350 pounds on the av¬ 
erage and stand about 3'/i feet high at 
the back, but their heads extend two 
feet higher, and their long ears, which 
they can project forward or backward— 
and wiggle one at a time or in unison— 
make them seem taller than they are. 
They seem to think they are more ma¬ 
jestic than they appear to be. Llamas 
have no upper teeth in front, and as 
they draw near, chewing their cuds and 
looking superior, they have the sort of 
dignity and bearing you might attribute 
to an elder statesman who does not 
know he has lost his upper plate. 

Llamas are nevertheless unequaled as 
packing companions in the wilderness. 
They can withstand heat, rain and cold 
and can work at all altitudes. Two sum¬ 
mers ago a 23-year-old Oregon backpack¬ 
er named Craig McKay set out with an 
untrained llama to walk the Oregon seg¬ 
ment of the Canada-to-Mexico Pacific 
Crest Trail. It winds for 359 miles around 
the flanks and sometimes over the crests 
of mountains, with a labyrinth of side 
trails leading to rivers or lakes. The lla¬ 
ma (called Fernando) carried supplies in 
deerhide packbags that McKay had 
made; McKay toted a knapsack with his 
camera, compass, maps, diary and warm 
clothing. They started north at a point 
west of Klamath Falls, where the trail 
crosses a highway. “It was late afternoon, 
and it looked like rain," McKay recol¬ 
lects, “so we got off the pickup and start¬ 
ed up the trail in a hurry to make camp 
before the storm. Fernando was no trou¬ 
ble at all.” 

Through a gradual climb in a dry coun¬ 
try of low wooded ridges, the trail led 
to Sky Lakes, jewel-like pools in a si¬ 
lent alpine forest, and into the Seven 
Lakes Basin, 7,600 acres of lakes and 
meadows, famous for its wild roses and 
huckleberries. One branch of the trail 
climbs to 7.582 feet. “We could make 
10 miles a day if we wanted to,” Mc¬ 
Kay says, “including a summit.” But he 

continued 
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OUTDOORS continued 

planned to spend two months covering 
most of the 359 miles, so they usually 
went slowly. Beyond Crater Lake, where 
the trail passes near the 2.000-foot-deep 
ciater—about 50 mites oft their way— 
McKay picked up speed. The volcano 
that produced Crater Lake also created 
the Pumice Desert, with cracked brown 
soil, no grass, no running streams and 
only occasional shade where lodgepole 
pines poke through the rock. The Au¬ 
gust days were so hot that McKay de¬ 
cided to cross it at night. “We started 
at sunset, when the sky was still light,” 
he says, “and we kept going all night. 
There was just enough light to see by, 
and there was a meteor shower. By morn¬ 
ing we were in green country again. Fer¬ 
nando went right through without stop¬ 
ping. But I don’t think he would have 
done it by daylight." 

Part of the surefootedness of llamas 
comes from the fact that they have split 
hooves and small, pointed feet. The feet 
are lifted rather high, almost in a pranc¬ 
ing step. Llamas pace rather than trot; 
that is, they move vhe front foot and hind 
foot on each side in unison. On a moun¬ 
tain trail the result is remarkably smooth 
progress, for the hind foot seems to come 
down exactly on the spot where the front 
foot had been just an instant before. Mc¬ 
Kay became interested in llamas as pack 
animals partly because of their feet. 
“They do not need shoes as a mule or a 
horse does," he says, "and one bale of 
second-cutting alfalfa hay will last one 
llama from 10 to 14 days." 

His llama had never had a pack on its 
back when McKay bought it. He trained 
it by giving it a short daily walk, with a 
blanket and saddlebags, in the streets 
around his sister’s house in Klamath 
Falls. 

When Dick Patterson set out on a 
short pack trip along Squaw Creek last 
June, he also used a llama that had nev¬ 
er packed before, pairing it. however, 
with an otdei and less excitable animal. 
Llamas like the woods. Coming out of 
the valley into the heights, with the scent 
of pine and sage in the air. oxygen-laden 
and delicious, they stopped and poised 
on the edge of a low cliff with evident ap¬ 
proval. On the trail they plodded along si¬ 
lently, a steady rhythm to their steps, 
heads high, ears erect, looking around 
with interest. At an opening in the woods. 


where one of the mountains stood out in 
sharp silvery outline against the blue sky, 
they looked up at it steadily. Where 
Squaw Creek poured out of the rhoun- 
tains in a '•eries of chutes and fails, with 
a roar that made orders indistinguishable, 
they paced along a thin shelf with ca¬ 
sual, untroubled footing and with a light¬ 
ness that took away entirely the awk¬ 
wardness they showed in the pastures. 
This is where they belong. 

It may be that llamas should be extinct. 
An ice age destroyed many of their wild 
South American contemporaries. One 
theory is that llamas survived only be¬ 
cause the primitive men of the moun¬ 
tains had already domesticated them. By 
the time the Spaniards conquered Peru 
there were no wild llamas left. But the 
Inca herds were enormous—all royal 
property—and segregated in flocks of the 
same sex, age and color. Llamas were 
used by the Incas in trains of 100 or more, 
each able to carry close to 100 pounds 
20 miles a day at an elevation of 16.000 
feet above sea level. The abundance of 
red corpuscles in their blood enables 
them to live at heights where the oxygen 
content of the air is low. 

Llamas had a mysterious place in Inca 
religion. Innumerable golden llama fig¬ 
ures were melted down by Spaniards. 
One of these, in Cuzco, weighed 58 
pounds. When the lost city of Machu 
Picchu was discovered in 1911, a strange 
sacrificial table in the form of a llama 
was found in the ruins. According to re¬ 
ports of the Spaniards, llamas in Peru al¬ 
ways faced the sun at sunset and always 
uttered loud groans when the sun went 
down, though nothing of the sort has 
been noted of the modern-day llamas in 
Oregon. 

“In the whole appealing realm of an¬ 
imal infants there is nothing cuter, more 
capricious or more lovable,” wrote a lla¬ 
ma expert named W. H. Hodge in 1946. 
in one of the few studies of the animal 
in English. Hodge attributed the gentle¬ 
ness and good nature of llamas to their 
early training—young children watch the 
herds in their early years, and the Pe¬ 
ruvian Indians never carry a stick or 
whip, directing the animals with a soft 
whistle, or by talking in a low voice, with 
"an understanding which exhibits the es¬ 
sence of gentleness." 
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OUTDOORS continued 


“Llamas are very good-natured,” Dick 
Patterson says. "One time we had 10 
schoolteachers bring their classes here, 
grade school and kindergarten. There 
were 120 kids. There were almost as 
many kids as there were llamas in the pas¬ 
ture. They were running around and 
screaming, as kids will do. The teachers 
started after them. 1 said. ‘Teachers, slay 
here with me. We scare the llamas, but 
the children don't.’ We watched them. 
There was a wild llama in there that had 
never been broken or been around peo¬ 
ple. and the kids were petting it. We 
couldn’t do that, but they could. 

"After work Kay and I will sit down 
in the pasture and split a glass of beer 
with the llamas crawling all around us," 
Patterson says. “I’ve even fallen asleep 
in the middle of them. I envy that young 
fellow who took his llama over the Pa¬ 
cific Crest Trail. At night he could just 
lie down beside his llama and keep warm. 
You can’t do that with a horse or a 
pack mule.” 


“Do llamas spit?" a visitor asks, “What 
about that old story?” 

“They’ll spit at each other to get a bet¬ 
ter place at the hayrack. They want a bet¬ 
ter place to eat. But they don’t spit at 
me. The other day, though, some people 
were here buying llamas. I had some hay 
in my hand, holding it between two lla¬ 
mas. Somebody asked me, 'Do llamas 
spit?’ ‘No.’ I said. Just then one llama 
spit at the other llama and I got it right 
in the face. I felt like a fool! I had a bit 
of a hard time explaining it wasn’t in¬ 
tended for me.” 

The total llama population of the 15.S. 
is around 2,000. almost a third of them 
in zoos. Their importation has been pro¬ 
hibited for more than 40 years, follow¬ 
ing the foot-and-mouth disease epidemic 
in the 1920s. The Pattersons have orders 
for all the offspring their herd can pro¬ 
duce for months ahead. Current prices 
range from $500 for a baby male to 
$1,500 for an adult female (though un¬ 
paired females are not sold). Patterson 


says llamas are a terrific investment— 
they require little in the way of care, are 
cheap to feed, arc extremely disease-re¬ 
sistant, and their wool sells for about $24 
a pound (sheep wool goes for 75 cents a 
pound). “Out of all the 4.000 species of 
mammals in the entire world that you 
might own,” he asks, “which animal 
would you think gives you the greatest re¬ 
turn on your investmeht?” 

Patterson is not the sort of questioner 
who gives you a chance to reply. “The an¬ 
swer. of course, is white mice—for re¬ 
search. The second is the rhesus mon¬ 
key, also for research. And the third is 
the llama. But who wants to raise white 
mice? And the rhesus monkey is a rough, 
dirty animal. But llamas, they're differ¬ 
ent. ... They're clean and they're odor- 
free. They're lovable. Being lovable is 
important. Everybody who sees them au¬ 
tomatically loves them.” 

It’s no wonder that Richard and Kay 
Patterson’s llamas go around with their 
noses in the air. eno 
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They buy their own football shoes and soap. They take their 
uniforms home so nobody will steal them. The stands are not 
packed. But all right, already, Brooklyn College is 7 and 1 
BY JOHN PAPANEK 



Coach Vincent Gargano and aide Sy Rapp are underpaid but unbowed. 



Brooklyn invades the Bronx for a game against Manhattan College. Then comes 
the halftime. You expected maybe a plush locker room for the visiting team? 





BROOKLYN COLLEGE continued 


I t is early evening on Saturday, Sep¬ 
tember 25, smack in the middle of 
Flatbush. Even on a weekend the traffic 
is heavy along Flatbush Avenue, but few 
of the honking, screaming motorists are 
conscious of the brightly lit patch of As- 
troTurf where Brooklyn College is about 
to engage St. John’s, its archrival from 
Queens, in a football game. If the news 
that they play football at Brooklyn Col¬ 
lege is not stunning enough all by itself, 
consider this: last May the City Univer¬ 
sity of New York, of which Brooklyn Col¬ 
lege is part, was unable to meet its pay¬ 
roll. Only an eleventh-hour, $24 million 
bequest by the state legislature enabled 
the students to complete the spring se¬ 
mester. To reopen this fall. CUNY had 
to charge tuition for the first time since 
its founding as a free municipal college 
in 1847. And now the football team, the 
only football team at CUNY’s 17 under¬ 
graduate campuses, is operating on a 
budget of $8,500, which would not pay 
the recruiting phone bill at Ohio State. 
And yet it has a 7-1 record for the sec¬ 
ond straight year and won its division in 
the Met 8 Conference. Last year Brook¬ 
lyn even played in a bowl game of sorts. 

In the back corridor of Roosevelt Hall 
where the football coaches’ office, train¬ 
ing room and locker rooms are located, 
there is no indication of the hushed, tense 


atmosphere that usually surrounds a team 
preparing for a big game. What there is, 
in fact, is chaos. Running dogs, assorted 
loiterers and clouds of cigarette smoke 
fill the narrow hallway, while students 
of both sexes wander around, screaming. 
Half-dressed football players are fighting 
with women field-hockey players for use 
of the only training room. In the coach¬ 
es’ office, hallowed ground before a game 
at Ann Arbor or Norman, a garage sale 
seems to be taking place. Coaches duck 
behind a wall of tinny lockers to change 
clothes in privacy. The blackboard con¬ 
tains the standard top-secret Xs and Os 
of battle on one panel, a grocery list and 
a display of crude graffiti on another. 

One player after another barges in 
through a door that never stays closed, 
confronting an assistant coach who 
seems to be on nursemaid duty. 

“Coach! I can’t get my locker open.” 

“See if you can find a hacksaw.” 

“Coach! I lost my mouthpiece.” 

“We don’t have any more. Tear off a 
piece of underwear or something and 
stick it in your mouth.” 

“Coach! You ever hear of a scofflaw?” 

“Yeah. It’s when you don’t pay your 
parking tickets.” 

“Oh, yeah. Well. I got $700 worth.” 

“Coach. I can’t play.” 

“Why not?” 

“I got half my courses canceled. 1 


can’t play football with eight credits." 

"You’ll have to get some more.” 

"Coach! There aren’t any more.” 

“No more courses?” 

“Nope.” 

Football is not new at Brooklyn College. 
The game has a long history there, most 
of it reading like something by Woody 
Allen. Novelist and Quarterback Irwin 
Shaw, class of ’34, remembers, “The en¬ 
tire preseason practice of the first Brook¬ 
lyn College team I played on was con¬ 
ducted on wrestling mats in the basement 
of a Body Beautiful. I believe we were 
the only team in the history of Amer¬ 
ican football that, before its opening 
game, had never scrimmaged and never 
thrown a pass. We lost. 38-0, to Tren¬ 
ton State Teachers.” 

Another celebrated ex-Brooklyn play¬ 
er is Allie Sherman, the former coach of 
the New York Giants, who quarter- 
backed the Kingsmcn—Brooklyn consti¬ 
tutes Kings County—to a 7-2 record in 
1939, one of the team's three winning 
seasons in its first 29 years. (Trivia ques¬ 
tion: Who played center for Brooklyn 
when Allie Sherman was the quarter¬ 
back? Answer: NBC’s own Dr. Frank 
Field.) Sherman’s successor. Herbert 
Wilner, recalls that his wartime team was 
made up of a “few beefy freshmen still 
too young for service and a bunch of 



Gargano and his staff are obliged to take a pragmatic line. Player. I can’t open my locker. Coach: Use a hacksaw. 
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An unusual training room rates a very unusual trainer the Brooklyns get taped outdoors by student helper JoAnn DiGrazia. 


4Fs.” The part of practice they dreaded 
most was “groping with our hands along 
the ledge of the fence in the deepening 
twilight, feeling for our glasses." 

By 1955, after 29 straight losses and a 
62-131-14 record, college president Har¬ 
ry D. Gideonse called a halt. Few no¬ 
ticed. and no one was distressed. 

But now there is a new team in a new 
Brooklyn. Thirty years ago the borough 
was a crazy quilt of ethnic groups living 
in communities called Canarsie, Benson- 
hurst. Bay Ridge, Greenpoint, Crown 
Heights. Each neighborhood was an en¬ 
tity unto itself: Jewish, Irish, Italian, 
WASP. They were drawn together by an 
outside world that always seemed to be 
laughing at them, at their beloved Dodg¬ 
ers and at that hilarious Brooklynese di¬ 
alect, which Thomas Wolfe used so tell¬ 
ingly in Only the Dead Know Brooklyn: 
“Dere’s no guy livin’ dat knows Brook¬ 
lyn t’roo an’ t’roo, because it’d take a 
guy a lifetime just to find his way aroun’ 

duh goddam town_An’ even den, yuh 

wouldn’t know it all.” 

The Dodgers, who packed up for Los 
Angeles in 1958. weren’t the only ones 
to take it on the lam. Between 1950 and 
1970 more than 750,000 people left 
Brooklyn. The white population de¬ 
creased by 25%, while the non-white 
population increased 250%. By 1970, to 
accommodate increasing numbers of dis¬ 


advantaged blacks and Hispanics. CUNY 
opened its colleges to all city high school 
graduates, regardless of their academic 
ratings. The freshman class at Brooklyn, 
which previously had strict entrance re¬ 
quirements, doubled in size from 2,500, 
but while many students grumbled at 
finding their classes being conducted in 
a rented bingo hall, others looked around 
and decided to get a football team going 
again. 

“Out of 30,000 students, the only ones 
who stayed on campus longer than they 
had to were the ones plotting to over¬ 
throw the registrar’s office or lock up the 
college president.” says Steve Rosen- 
blum, now a Brooklyn assistant football 
coach. “Nobody cared about anything. 
They couldn’t get out of here fast 
enough." So, along with fellow students 
Alex Scamardella and Mike Hill, Rosen- 
blum petitioned the student government 
to raise SI 5,000 to start a football team. 
Soon they had 60 players—“We couldn’t 
have beaten my high school team,” says 
Rosenblum—uniforms, two volunteer 
coaches and one tackling dummy. One 
player came to games on his bicycle, an¬ 
other in his Cadillac. They once had all 
their clothes stolen from a locker room 
and another time found a skunk planted 
there. On bus trips they ate salami sand¬ 
wiches prepared by a player’s mother. 

One year the coach-trainer. Bill Chis¬ 


olm, who is still the school’s trainer, of¬ 
fered to watch the games from the stands 
and let the team run itself. That’s when 
the athletic department, which .was be¬ 
ginning to take an interest in the team 
for the revenue it might someday pro¬ 
duce, stepped in. It offered the coaching 
job to Vince Gargano, the very success¬ 
ful coach at Lincoln High School and a 
popular figure among Brooklyn team 
members who had played for and against 
him. It was not an easy choice for Gar¬ 
gano, a Bensonhurst native, but a suc¬ 
cessful college team in Brooklyn was 
something he wanted to see. 

“Vinnie brought us credibility," says 
Rosenblum. “He also got good kids to 
come.” And, above all, Gargano made 
the team into a winner, never caring that 
his original salary, $3,200, was cut by 
$3,200 in his second year, and now is a 
paltry $1,500, little more than half of 
wbat he earned coaching at Lincoln 
(where he still makes his living by teach¬ 
ing phys ed). Gargano assembled the best 
players he could find from among the 
thousands of city high school graduates 
unable to get athletic scholarships else¬ 
where or afford to attend one of the small 
private colleges around the New York 
area, seven of which have club teams that 
play along with Brooklyn in the two-year- 
old Met 8 Conference. It is not surpris¬ 
ing that the Brooklyn players take the 
continued 
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games a bit more seriously than the oth¬ 
ers and usually win: this year 36-30 over 
New' York Tech, 30-6 over Manhattan. 
50-23 over Fairleigh Dickinson. 40-9 
over Iona. What the Brooklyn players 
lack in size and talent, they make up for 
with determination, pride and Brooklyn 
grit, which Garganodoes not have to drill 
into them. A jarring 90-minute bus 
ride—already in pads—through Brook¬ 
lyn and Queens, across the Whitestone 
Bridge and into the affluent Westchester 
hills of Pleasantville to play Pace on a 
Saturday afternoon is enough to stir the 
players' blood. “These kids have always 
been losers." says Gargano. “No one has 
ever given them anything. I think win¬ 
ning football games is the only winning 
some of them will ever do." 

So now they are 7-1 and. with Pace, 
co-leaders of the conference. A year ago 
Brooklyn’s unlikely championship season 
culminated with an invitation to the first 
annual Coconut Bowl in San Juan. P.R. 
Shocked by the invitation, which came 
a week after Brooklyn had packed away 
its gear after beating Iona in its final 
game, Gargano phoned some of his play¬ 
ers. Tackle Phil Katz thought the coach 
was going to accuse him of stealing equip¬ 
ment. When Gargano asked him if he 
wanted to play another game, he said. 
“Another game? Ah. jeez.” When Gar¬ 
gano mentioned Puerto Rico, Katz’ at¬ 


titude changed—until he reported to 
practice and found that the coach’s train¬ 
ing regimen included workouts in the 
dusty 100° furnace room in the basement 
of Roosevelt Hall. 

Once in San Juan, the Kingsmen made 
headlines by demolishing, in order. Inter- 
American University 50-12 and the 
Army barracks at Fort Buchanan, where 
they were billeted—$ 151.94 worth. 

The latter did not make the son of 
headline Brooklyn College and CUNY 
crave, army vs. Brooklyn college 
football: a sisi.94 bill reponed The 
New York Times. The accompanying ar¬ 
ticle included the text of a letter written 
by Colonel Josiah A. Wallace Jr., the post 
commander, that said the team had "de¬ 
stroyed" sheets, pillows and mattresses, 
burned clothing in an oven, “littered gar¬ 
bage throughout the area” and kept 
neighboring families awake with "a con¬ 
tinuing stream of obscenities and pro¬ 
fanity until after three o’clock in the 
morning.” Dr. Charles Tobey. the Brook¬ 
lyn athletic director, was quoted as say¬ 
ing the charges were “a tremendous ex¬ 
aggeration" and “blatantly untrue.” The 
Brooklyn players not only admit that ev¬ 
ery word in the letter is true, but they rel¬ 
ish the retelling of the entire crazed 
affair. 

This season Brooklyn has one of the 
best teams in its history at one of the 



Tackle Phil Katz (75) doubles as bouncer at the Jolly Bull Pub. where the team goes to unwind. 


worst of times. The nearly fatal financial 
collapse of last May, coupled with 
CUNY’s undergraduate enrollment that 
has surged past 270.000, have forced ev¬ 
ery Brooklyn student to come up with 
$482 (upperclassmen) or $325 (under¬ 
classmen) per semester: and to reenroll 
for next year they must maintain a C av¬ 
erage. The college has cut $13 million 
from its budget, eliminated 360 teaching 
positions and 850 course sections. The 
physical education department, in which 
50% of the football players take their ma¬ 
jor, was the hardest hit. Though Brook¬ 
lyn still plays mostly club teams, this year 
it achieved varsity status. But there is no 
full-time publicity man. there are no sec¬ 
retaries, and no one to sweep the cig¬ 
arette butts off the AstroTurf. The six 
assistant coaches, some of whom are laid- 
off teachers, split $4,700. 

For the players, finding courses in 
which to enroll to maintain their eligi¬ 
bility is only one of the problems. There 
are no scholarships: they receive no spe¬ 
cial tutoring; their training table is a cor¬ 
ner at McDonald's; they must buy their 
own shoes (some can only afford sneak¬ 
ers), socks, jocks, towels, soap and things 
like forearm and elbow pads: they wash 
their own uniforms and lake them home 
every night, because the locker room 
keeps getting broken into; they get 
around by bus or subway; they get no 
spending money. Almost all of them have 
jobs. They are janitors, mail sorters, 
bookkeepers, busboys and bouncers. One 
player. Donald Nissen. a starting guard, 
works as an auditor on Wall Street mid¬ 
night to eight five days a week, bounces 
on weekends, carries a full class load and 
never misses a practice. "That’s animal." 
says a teammate. And none of the play¬ 
ers understands why no one watches 
them play, especially since tickets are 
only $3. $2 for students. "What the hell 
else is going on in Brooklyn on a Friday 
night?" they ask. Even the Brooklyn Col¬ 
lege paper did not cover the team until 
this season. "That ain't surprising.” says 
Defensive Tackle Joe Macchia. "because 
nobody knew there was a paper, either." 

Because Gargano knows what it is 
like to be a Brooklyn kid—"It hasn’t 
changed that much." he says—he is an 
easy-going coach who never loses his 
temper and allows his players every op¬ 
portunity to relax. They practice three 
or four days a week and rarely hit. On 
Mondays. Gargano makes them promise 
continued 
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Give the season’s 
most elegant scotch. 










A whole generation 
grew up with it. 

And now... 


27 years and 33 
million cars later, there's a 
whole new generation ot Volks- 
wagens. The 1977 Rabbit, Dasher, and 
Scirocco. Three of the most remarkable cars 
ever built, these Volkswagens feature highly ad¬ 
vanced engineering. Such as fuel-injection. Front-wheel 
drive. Front-disc brakes. And precise rack-and-pinion steering. 

In economy, they're everything you would expect from Volks¬ 
wagen. All three get 24 MPG in the city. Rabbit and Scirocco get 
37 MPG on the highway. Dasher gets 36. (EPA estimates with standard 
transmission. Actual mileage depends on how and where you drive, 
optional equipment, and the car's condition.) 


A new generatic 
fora newgenerc 

Dasher. Our sensible luxury car. 


Dasher. Our sensible luxury car. 
It's the first elegant automobile to come along with all the virtues of a 
Volkswagen. Conservative on the exterior. Extravagant on the interior. 

With plush upholstery. Fully reclining seats. Rich 
carpeting. And even a quartz-crystal clock. 
In performance, it can travel from 0 to 5C 
in only 8.0 seconds. In safety, the 
Dasher has dual-diagonal brak- 
circuits and negative steering 
radius—which helps maintain direc¬ 
tional stability in the event of a front tire blow¬ 
out. What's more, the 
Dasher is available 
in a wagon as well 
as a sedan. 







Rabbit. Hailed by 
automotive experts 
as the specific kind of 
cor Detroit will be building in the 
1980's. Six years in the making, that 
car is ready now, when America needs 
it. Small outside. Big inside. With the rear 
seat folded down, it has more trunk space 
than some American cars twice its size. 
And from 0 to 60. it will out-accelerate a 
Jaguar XJ6-L* Room. Performance. Econ¬ 
omy. It's more Volkswagen than you've 
ever had before. 


lion of Americans. 



Scirocco. It's the Volkswagen that people can't 
believe is a Volkswagen. It looks like an Italian 
sportscar because Italy's famous Giugiaro de¬ 
signed it. And it performs like a German sportscar 
because it has a powerful fuel- 
injected overhead cam en¬ 
gine. standard radial tires, 
and a unique suspension 
system for incredible han¬ 
dling. If ever there was any 


question about Volkswagen's qualifications on the 
race track, let it be known that Scirocco just won 
the 1976 Trans Am Manufacturers Championship 
for cars under two liters. 

The 1977 Rabbit. Dasher, and Scirocco. 

A whole new generation. 

Because times have changed, 

America. 

And so have 
Volkswagens. 
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Kenneth V. Hehntr : 
Financial Analyst ( 


"When jAulI in past Hie Holiday Inr 
sign, 1 know Nothing's goittg^go wrong. 
That's important to me. 

I can charge the room 
and ail my meals on the ByMM 
American Express card. 
like they say in the ads, I never leave 
home without it. 

''Holiday Inn knows I have a 
JjH budget when I travel. I get my 
money's worth every time. I can 
count on that." 


At every Holiday Inn, 
the best surprise is 
no surprise. 
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to run on their own, and after watching 
game films they usually run down to 
the Jolly Bull Pub on Flatbush Avenue 
and Campus Road, where the "Pub 
Club” convenes. They are welcome 
there. Defensive Tackle Phil Katz is the 
bouncer two nights a week. 

Regaling a bar full of guzzlers with sto¬ 
ries of his life, Katz admits that he wasn't 
really recruited by Woody Hayes while 
playing at New Utrecht High School— 
“That was just for my publicity dos¬ 
sier”—and that he never really got his 
6' 2" 240-pound frame to peel off a 9.9 
hundred. He also denies being over 30. 
Katz spent his freshman year “drinking 
and sleeping” at Panhandle Stale Col¬ 
lege in Goodwell. Okla.. but he’s back in 
Brooklyn for good now. convinced that 
it's the rest of the world that’s crazy. 
"Goodwell. jeez.” he says. “You think 
they ever saw a Jew in Oklahoma? First 
day at practice, the coach tells us he'll 
drive us all to church on Sundays. I says. 
'Coach, I got to go to shul on Saturdays.’ 
He says, ‘Wah, Phil, ah jes’ don’ know 
what we goin’ do ’bout that.’ ” 

The bar erupts. “I had to get back 
home to good old Bensonhoist.” Katz is 
playing to his audience now: "In Ben¬ 
sonhoist, all you wanna be is a gangster 
when you grow up. You got a Caddy? A 
pinkie ring? You’ll make it in Benson¬ 
hoist. A lot of tough characters live deh 
in duh neighborhood.” 

Also in the Jolly Bull are two of the de¬ 
fensive backs, all of whom are called “the 
midgets" because they are. One is a flashy 
5' 1" white-shoed black named Kelly 
Brown, whose high school coach used 
to hit his players. Brown grew up in ra¬ 
cially troubled Brownsville and used to 
watch junkies shoot up while he was car¬ 
ing for his pigeons on the roof of his tene¬ 
ment building. The other is a 5' 7" Turk 
named Tom Zahralban. Z to his mates, 
a geology major who talks a blue streak 
and often wears his helmet backward— 
“for confusion.” he says. (Z quit the team 
last month.) The fullback. 5'8", 180- 
pound Ed Conroy, is an Irishman who 
set a beer-consumption record at last 
year’s football dinner. The quarterback, 
Ray Shalhoub, is all that a college quar¬ 
terback is supposed to be: bright, hand¬ 
some, cool. And skinny: 6'. 165 pounds. 
Shalhoub was too small to play for his 
high school team and learned football in 
a Prospect Park sandlot league, playing 
every other year. “I was a pygmy,” he 

continued 
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WHEN YOUR TEAM IS ON THE 
TWO-YARD LINE, YOU SHOULDN'T 
BE IN THE CONCESSION LINE. 



The Ix'st seats in the stadium won't do 
you much good, if your stomach won’t 
jet you stay in them 
So. while you're tucking your ticket 
into one pocket, it makes sense to tuck 
Slim Jim R into the other 
Slim Jim is a chewy all-meat snack 
that comes in five different flavors 
And goes just about anywhere you 
want to take it 

Which means it s also great For 
racing, hunting, golf, or any time 
you're hungry, anywhere 
(let Slim Jim at your grocer s. 
in mild, spicy. pizza, bacon, 
or salami 

Then, when you get to your 
seat, you'll l>e able to stay there 


A LITTLE LESS THAN A MEAL. 
A LITTLE MORE THAN A SNACK 


GET AN 

A 

FOR YOUR NEXT SALES PROMOTION. 

Or how about a Met. Dolphin, Celtic, Black Hawk 
or star from the sporting team of your choice. 

Nothing gets higher marks from an audience— 
or helps you drive home sales points—like a 
sports star appearance. And the Sports Illus¬ 
trated Athletes Service Program has 2,000 of 
America's top-ranked sports people lined up 
to help you score big at sales meetings, 
award dinners, conventions, store openings 
and the like. 

So designate your favorite now. And contact 
Keith Morris, Director, SI Athletes Service Program 
and Speakers Bureau, Time & Life Bldg., New 
York, N.Y. 10020. (212) 556-3338. 


says. “Every two years I'd go into a new 
age division, and I'd have to wait till the 
second year to be big enough." 

Then there is Jerry Wright, a 6' I". 
200-pound halfback who is the one play¬ 
er probably good enough to play at most 
colleges in the country. As Katz is gar¬ 
rulous. Wright is silent. Born in Harlem, 
he moved to Charleston, S.C. with his 
three brothers and three sisters at age 
six when their mother died. Five years 
later, the boys returned to Crown Heights 
to live with an aunt, When Jerry was 15. 
their apartment house burned to the 
ground. They moved to a low-income 
neighborhood in the northeast Bronx, 
where Wright went out for football at 
Evander Childs High School and ran the 
40 in 4.8 as a sophomore, the first lime 
he was ever clocked. During his senior 
year he scored 13 touchdowns and got 
one serious offer, from Cheyney State, 
But Wright did not want to leave New 
York. He went to Brooklyn because it 
was free and there were no academic re¬ 
quirements. Last year, as a freshman, he 
gained 824 yards, averaged 11 yards per 
carry and scored 10 touchdowns, one for 
every seven carries. Against New York 
Tech this year he ran for 165 yards and 
two touchdowns, but an ankle sprain kept 
him out of most of the next four games. 
He came back for the Iona game and 
gained 117 yards. He rides three subway 
trains two hours each w'ay. every day. to 
get to and from the college, leaving home 
at 6:30 a.m. and returning at 10 p.m. His 
idol is Tony Dorsett. Jerry would like to 
win a Heisman. Hardly anyone at Brook¬ 
lyn has ever heard of him. He will prob¬ 
ably not be able to meet Brooklyn's new 
academic requirement for next year. 

The Brooklyn players are assembling in 
a large, modern classroom upstairs in 
Roosevelt Hall for a final chalk-talk be¬ 
fore the St. John's game. Half a dozen 
are still down in the training room, wait¬ 
ing anxiously for the one available table 
to get their ankles taped. A student train¬ 
er. JoAnn DiCirazia. is doing her best, 
finishing off Joe Macchia. He says thanks 
and walks gingerly into the hallway 
where, out of her sight, he rewraps both 
ankles. “So, sometimes your ankles turn 
a little blue." he says. “You don't want 
to say nothing." 

Upstairs. Gargano is giving a remark¬ 
able pep talk. “Now. they're real big. and 
they want to beat you bad. But let me 
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What kind of a person... 
is a Kane Guard? 


He's a conscientious and 
energetic family man like 
Profit Adams,concerned about 
people being concerned. 

"People have to learn to 
care again —to get involved 
with the other guys problems, 
and with how their community 
and country are run. If we can 
teach that to our kids, we 
can turn the whole thing 
around. 

"During my eight 
years in the service, I was 
a welterweight boxer; and 
when I wasn’t boxing, I 
was relaxing and playing 
my guitar. Now I jog to 
keep in shape. A healthy 
person doing what he can 
to help make his com 
munity healthy — that’s 
the kind of challenge 
that means some¬ 
thing to me’.’ 


Kane Guard Service, the 
largest in the Chicago metro¬ 
politan area, has been selecting 
and training security guards 
for more than a half century. 
Our high standards and long 
years of experience have 
resulted in a security record 
we can be proud of. Let us 
help with your security needs. 
Call James F. McNulty at 
769-5400 for a free analysis of 
your security problems and an 
estimate. 



Kane Service 
5750 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60660 

Offices also in 
Aurora, Illinois and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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CHINON SOUND MOVIE CAMERAS 

The world’s most advanced sound super 8 
cameras from the world’s largest maker of sound 
movie equipment at the most reasonable prices 


Chinon sound home movies are here with big. 
beautiful, high fidelity sound. Now you can see and 
hear and record all your most treasured moments or 
your own scripts with professional quality at the 
flick of a switch. 

These Chinon sound super 8 cameras are packed with 
unique features. In fact. Chinon sound cameras have 
more features than any others at any price. 

■ 'XL' (existing light) zoom lenses to make sound 
movies without movie lights. ■ Macro (close-up) focus 
lenses ■ Intervalometers to squeeze hours of action into 
seconds (time interval photography) ■ Computerized 
sound recording and exposure automation (with 
manual override) for easy-to take perfect movies every 
time ■ Compact, lightweight designs for easy handling 

■ Professional styling ■ 4 modes of remote control 
(including radio) to let you get into your own movies 

■ 3 separate motors to insure picture sharpness, perfect 
sound quality and super smooth zoom operation. 

■ Superb optical quality ■ And much, much more 


I 1 "" 


CHINON 

MUCH MORE 
FOR MUCH LESS 


10 Siam Avenue. Springfield. N. I. In Canada: Anglophoto Ire.. Montreal 




tell you, you can match them. You got 
to get that spirit that comes from a chal¬ 
lenge. I had a friend who was a bomber 
pilot in the war, and he told me that the 
feeling he got diving in on a bombing 
run was the same feeling he got standing 
on the goal line waiting for the opening 
kickoff.” Out of affection for Gargano 
the players held straight faces. 

It is time to hit the field. Someone has 
to nudge Donald Nissen. the midnight- 
to-eighter. He has fallen asleep. 

As the players burst onto AstroTurf 
Field—the $1 million field, which Brook¬ 
lyn College built in 1974 before the 
crunch, is actually named AstroTurf 
Field—someone yells, “This is big-time 
football!" There are no more than 500 
people scattered through the stands. Mil- 
tie Schwartz, the part-time sports infor¬ 
mation director, points out that it is Rosh 
Hashanah. “That don’t make no differ¬ 
ence. Millie.” says Macchia. “Seventy- 
five percent of our crowds are our par¬ 
ents and friends and. anyway, we only 
got three Jewish players.” 

There is no band. Brooklyn’s band has 
never played at a football game. A po¬ 
liceman sings The Star-Spangled Banner 
a cappella. 

There are cheerleaders, impeccably 
uniformed and drill-team sharp. They all 
sound like Lavernes and Shirleys: “We- 
ah from Brooklyn. We couldn’t be 
proud-ah _” 

Brooklyn is playing without Wright 
and Shalhoub, both of whom injured an¬ 
kles the previous week in the New York 
Tech game. Shalhoub is manning the 
phones up in the 20-foot-high scaffolding 
that serves as the press box. 

Playing a sloppy first half with two in¬ 
experienced quarterbacks running the 
Veer, Brooklyn fumbles three times and 
gets called for two costly penalties. In 
one series, Gargano loses track of downs 
and calls for an inside plunge on third 
and eight. The half ends scoreless. To 
get back to their locker room, Brooklyn 
has to swing across the field to avoid a 
gang fight. 

At the end of halftime. Gargano an¬ 
nounces that Brooklyn will open its first 
series with “18 right, to the twins,” a 
power option. An assistant argues that 
they've been running that play all night. 
He wants to pass. "They know we’ve 
been running 18,” says Gargano. “so they 
won't expect us to use it first thing.” A 
voice from the back of the room—it 
continued 


For your daily bread. 



to be rugged as well as handsome. And that’s the Rolfs 
Townsman. A slim, modern billfold with two pockets 
for cards and photos plus two handy tuck-in compart¬ 
ments. Holds all the cash you’ll ever need to carry and 
yet folds flat and neat. Whatever the occasion, a Rolfs 
Townsman, like all our fine leather products, is better to 
give, and receive. 


divl! 


ROLFS 


. it shows you care. 


slon of Amity Leather Products Company, West Bend, Wt 53095 


Thrifty rents cars like 
Monte Carlos /-r> 
for less 
than Budget 
National, Avis and Hertz. 

Considerably less. 



Thrifty 

S20 95 

Chevrolet 
Monte Carlo 
100 miles per 
day on our 
Thrifty '100" 
Special rate . 


93J95 $3295 


Budget National Avis 

S29 95 

Chevrolet 
Monte Carlo 
100 miles at 
15c a mile plus 
$14 95 per day 
charge. 




Chevrolet 
Monte Carlo 
100 miles at 
16C a mile plus 
$15 95 per day I 
charge / 


Plymouth 
Gran Fury 
100 miles at 
17C a mile plus 
$15 95 per day 
charge. 


Hertz 

^T 95 


100 miles at 
19C a mile plus 
$18.95 per day 
charge. 


All rates are figured on cars indicated with 
100 miles of driving per day and with the cus¬ 
tomer paying for all gasoline used. The com¬ 
petitive rates shown are not applicable to all 
cities and in a few cities the Thrifty rate is slightly 
higher than shown. Source for all competitive 
rates furnished on request or better yet—check 
them out yourself 

Thrifty rents a wide variety of all size Chev- 
rolets. You can expect worthwhile savings on 
them. too. 

For out-of-town reservations or information 
see your travel agent or call 800-331 -4200* toll- 
free For local service call the Thrifty office in 
your city. 



HRIFTY 

RENT-A-CAR 


Coast-to-Coast. Hawai i. 
800 - 331-4200 Canada and Europe 

International Headquarters 
2424 North Sheridan Road 
Tulsa. Okla. 74151 
Franchises available 
•From Oklahoma call collect 918-664-884H 
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BROOKLYN COLLEGE continued 


sounds like Z—says, "Coach. I don't link 
deah dat stu-pit.” 

Brooklyn receives the kickoff and "18 
right, to the twins” goes for minus three. 
Gargano is yelling into the phone for 
Shalhoub to give him St. John’s defen¬ 
sive alignment. Shalhoub is talking to a 
girl in the stands. 

Brooklyn mounts a drive, but Conroy 
fumbles on the three. St. John's players 
are taunting the Brooklyns. The cheer¬ 
leaders chant. "Beal 'em! Bust 'em! Jump 
on deah heads!” 

St. John's kicks a field goal and leads 
3-0 in the fourth quarter. On a third and 
six. a Brooklyn receiver gets belted try¬ 
ing to catch a pass. 

Cheerleaders: “Hey referee! Call what- 
cha see! Whatcha don’ see don’ call on 
me!” 

Another Brooklyn drive gets down to 
the St. John's 18. This time Chris Le- 
gree runs a quarterback draw for a touch¬ 
down. He holds the ball in the face of 
his pursuer. The teams line up for the 
extra point, but Brooklyn has to call time 


out to find its kicking tee. “I didn’t even 
know we had a kicker," says the man¬ 
ager. Lester Staubitz kicks it true: 7-3. 

Now the Brooklyn defense is fierce. 
Katz and Macchia sack the St. John’s 
quarterback twice. Brooklyn regains the 
ball on downs and Conroy runs 33 yards 
for another touchdown. Brooklyn wins 
13-3. “Just remember." yells Katz, “it 
never rains on the Jewish holidays.” 

After the game there is more revelry 
as the Pub Club swings back into action, 
making its way around Flatbush from Jol¬ 
ly Bull to Glenwood Rest to Grandma’s, 
with byplay like the sound track from a 
Leo Gorcey movie. 

Z (to Katz): Phil, they knocked you 
into Row 10 tonight. Meet anybody nice? 

Katz: I love you. Z. You’re great to 
push off on when I'm getting up off a 
pile. 

Z: Yeah. Jeez. You hurt me that time. 

Katz: I know. When you were out I 
wanted to put a tape recording of your 
voice in my helmet so I’d know where I 

was. 


Macchia: Z. I don’t know why people 
think you’re crazy, just because you talk 
to rocks. 

Z: You laugh. But I'm going to do 
something scientifically famous someday. 

There is a rumor that the team is go¬ 
ing to be invited to tour Japan in Jan¬ 
uary. "Ah, that’s a lot a wind." says Katz. 
"Yeah.” says Macchia. “That don’t turn 
us on. We don’t play football for stuff 
like that. Look. Puerto Rico was nice, 
but to tell you the truth, when the sea¬ 
son's over I don’t want to play no more 
football until next year.” The others 
agree. 

“We're not Notre Dame." says Z. “We 
play because we want to play. We don’t 
want the pressure. You go to a big school, 
you're living your life to play football. 
How many guys make the pros? Out of a 
hundred, maybe 10? What do the others 
have? Nothing. They wind up doing some 
stupid thing. What? Go around saying 
they played football in college 9 That and 
50 cents’ll just about get you on the 
subway." end 



This Sankyo Micro-Mini 
Tape Recorder can take 
a load off your mind. 

People have a lot more to remember than ever before. 

That's why businessmen, students, doctors, 
housewives, secretaries, teachers, lawyers, 
executives everyone can take a load off their 
mind with a Sankyo Micro-Mini Tape Recorder 
It’s so easy to use. It weighs 12 ounces and fits into 
your palm, pocket or purse 

The MTC-10 Micro-Mini has a Capstan Drive system 
that allows you to record a full 60 minutes ..not 
30 like many others. It has a built-in condenser 
microphone, noise filter, and pushbutton operation 
for play, record, fast forward cue, rewind'review, 
pause, and stop. 

There's even an optional Transcriber available 
which when combined with the Micro-Mini makes 
an inexpensive dictating machine. And when you add 
the optional Sankyo MTC-10A Accessory Pack which 
includes a telephone pick-up, tie-pin microphone, 
remote microphone, AC adaptor, short plug and 
carrying case you add even more ways to use the 
Micro-Mini 

Let Sankyo take a load off your mind. Visit your 
nearest Sankyo dealer. 

f” Sankyo Seiki (America) Inc. 

I 149 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 

J Please send complete Micro-Mini information 

| Name_ I 

I Address_ 

| City State Zip_ j 

I_J 










Of all menthols: 

Carlton 
lowest* 

See how C arlton stacks down in tar. 

Look at the latest L .S. Government figures for: 

The 10 top selling cigarettes 

lar mg./ nicotine mg / 

__cigarette_cigarette 

Brand P Non-Filter _27_ 1 7 

Brand C Non-Filter_24_1.5 

Brand W _19_ 1.3 

Brand S Menthol _19_ 1.3 

Brand S Menthol 100 _19_ 1.2 

Brand W 100 _18_ 1.2 

Brand M _18_ 1.1 

Brand K Menthol _17_ 1.3 

Brand M Box _17_ 1.0 

Brand K _16_ 1.0 

Other cigarettes that call 
themselves low in “tar” 

tar mg./ nicotine mg / 

_ cigarette _ cigarette 

Brand D _15_ 1.0 

Brand P Box _14_ 0.8 

Brand D Menthol _14_ 1.0 

Brand M Lights _13_ 0.8 

Brand W Lights _13_ 0.9 

Brand K Milds Menthol _13_ 0.8 

Brand T Menthol _11_ 0.7 

Brand T _11_ 0.6 

Brand V Menthol _11_ 0.8 

Brand V _11_ 0-7 

Carlton niter *2 *0.2 

Carlton Menthol *2 *0.2 

Carlton 70 *1 *0.1 

(lowest ol all brands) 

•Av per cigarette by FTC method. 

No wonder Carlton is the fastest growing of the top 25 brands. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Oeiermined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Menthol: 1 mg. "tar". 0.1 mg. nicotine: Filler: 2 mg. "iar". 0.2 mg, nicotine; 
Carlton 70‘s: 1 mg. “tat". 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC meihod. 































STRANGE CASE OF A FISHERMAN WHO 
PUT OUT HIS BAIT AND LANDED MURDER 


When fishermen Albert and Charles 
Hobson went to Coogee Beach near Syd¬ 
ney, Australia on the morning of April 
18, 1935 to check the baited line they 
had put out a mile off shore the night be¬ 
fore, they found part of a small shark on 
the hook, but most of the fish was gone. 
Then they saw why—the small shark had 
been attacked by a 14-foot tiger shark 
that had become entangled in the line. 
The trapped fish was immense; men have 
crossed oceans in vessels shorter than it. 
Hobson and his brother secured the 
thrashing tiger shark with ropes and 
towed it to the beach. Because the fish 
was very much alive, the Hobsons de¬ 
cided to transport it by truck to the Coo¬ 
gee Aquarium. That turned out to be 
a fateful decision, because the 
shark’s presence in the aquarium 
would open a bizarre murder case 
that involved interpretation of a 
law enacted thousands of miles 
away almost 700 years before. 

The next day crowds of excited 
people flocked to see the monster 
as it lazed around its tank, wolfing 
down chunks of mackerel. For al¬ 
most a week the shark seemed to 
have adapted perfectly to captivity. 

Then on the seventh day the fish 
suddenly became ill, performed 
several erratic maneuvers and 
threw up. Among the unlovely 
contents of the shark’s stomach, 
the spectators saw one bird, two 
rats—and an entire human arm. 

The arm was muscular, had a 
six-inch rope tied around its wrist 
and sported on its forearm a tat¬ 
too of two boxers squaring off. The 
sick shark was killed and its stom¬ 
ach examined, but there were no 
more human remains. 

The first problem for the police 
was to identify the erstwhile own¬ 
er of the arm. Through investiga¬ 
tion and the publication of a photo 
of the limb in the newspapers, it 


was soon determined that only two men 
in Australia wore such a tattoo. And it 
was quickly determined that one of them 
still had both his arms firmly in place. 
The other was reported to be one James 
Smith. The identity of the arm’s owner 
was verified by fingerprints taken from 
the hand. 

Smith, a 45-year-old billiard marker, 
ex-boxer and shady character, had last 
been seen 10 days before the arm sur¬ 
faced in the aquarium. Then he had 
abruptly and inexplicably disappeared. 
For the first time it occurred to police 
that perhaps the missing man was not 
the unlucky prey of a vicious shark, but 
the victim of foul play. Coroners then de¬ 
termined that the arm had indeed been 
cut off with a knife before it had been 
swallowed by the shark. And it had not 
been amputated surgically, because no al¬ 
lowance for skin flaps had been made, 
as would have been the case had a sur¬ 
geon done the cutting. Clearly the arm 
was not a hospital discard. 

From here on. the story becomes com¬ 
plicated and, at times, obscure. The po¬ 
lice trail quickly led to Reginald Holmes, 
a handsome and wealthy Sydney boat- 


builder. Smith had worked as caretaker 
on Holmes’ yacht Pathfinder. The po¬ 
lice discovered that some time earlier 
Pathfinder had been deliberately sunk to 
defraud an insurance company of a large 
sum. The detectives alleged that several 
people had been involved in the crime, 
including Smith, Holmes and one Pat¬ 
rick Brady, and that when the fraud had 
misfired, disputes had broken out among 
the conspirators. The authorities charged 
that these disagreements had led to 
Smith’s murder. Holmes vehemently de¬ 
nied all this, but he admitted that Brady, 
a questionable character, had come to 
see him on April 9, the day after Smith’s 
disappearance, had tried to blackmail 
Holmes about the sinking of the yacht 
and had bragged of killing Smith. 

Reports of blackmail, fraud and mur¬ 
der were featured on the front pages of 
Australian newspapers, but it was on 
charges of forgery that Brady was arrest¬ 
ed on May 17. The seemingly cooper¬ 
ative Holmes was questioned by the po¬ 
lice. and he promised to tell everything 
he knew to the coroner’s inquiry. Clear¬ 
ly the forgery charge was merely being 
used to hold Brady until there was 
enough evidence to accuse him of 
Smith's murder. 

Then, three days later a strange 
incident occurred in Sydney Har¬ 
bor. A man out sailing with his 
children almost had his small craft 
swamped by an expensive, wildly 
careening motorboat. When he re¬ 
ported the reckless driver to the 
police he said. “You won’t mistake 
him. He has a bullet hole in his 
forehead.” 

For the next two hours a Mack 
Sennett chase took place in the 
harbor. A police department craft 
and another launch with Holmes’ 
brother on board frantically pur¬ 
sued Reginald Holmes as he drove 
his swift boat through and around 
pleasure craft, bounced off an¬ 
chored vessels and careened past 
pilings and wharfs. When he was 
finally caught, his face a bloody 
mask. Holmes gave a semicoherent 
account of having been shot by 
strangers near his house and of 
having taken to his motorboat to 
escape further injury. He assumed, 
he said, that the two launches chas¬ 
ing him were being piloted by his 
assailants. 



continued 






WE BEATTHE STRIPES 
OFF OUR COMPETITION. 



THE TRIUMPH TR7 
VICTORY EDITION 
FREE Spoker Wheels 
FREE Vinyl Roof 
FREE Rocing Stripes 


ATfHARI OTTF For o sports car to win tins many have become one of the few sports cars 

Ml v.riHKLwl 11, victories in only a few months of ever to be a National Champion its first 

LIME ROCK, competition is unheard-of. year out. Then, simply finding a TR7 

BRIDOEHAMPTON, For the TR7 to have won these Victory Edition will be a victory all by itself. 

pQ^OI^Q victories against such fine racing For the name of your nearest participating 
j.-. cc ’ veterans as Lotus, Dotsun and Triumph dealer call: 800-447-4700. 

NELbON LclXicb Porsche, makes it truly a cause In Illinois call: 800-3224400. British Leyland 

AND PUEBLO, to celebrate. Motors Inc., Leonia, N.J. 07605. 

TR7 IS THE SHAPE W ' k *' e *P la * n5 •>» celebration ■ . TD || ...QM 

THAT WON on wheels above: the Triumph I l\IUI\fim 

I MAI WUN. TR7 Victory Edition. yjyj 

It sports free competition-type spoker bSSyo] | lY# 

wheels, vinyl roof and racing stripes. ^0 

And it's available at participating dealers 
for a limited time only. . 

So don't just sit there idling. Because by 

the time you read this ad, TR7 may well ''' 00 10 ^0 














'A few strands of g ass fiber 
can carry as many phone calls 
as this copper cable' 


Some telephone calls will soon be carried on 
pulses of laser light through a tiny glass fiber about 
| the size of a human hair. 

The system is called Lightwave Communica- 
| tions. It's being developed by our research and 
manufacturing people as an alternative to the 
1 copper wire used to transmit phone calls today. 

It's so superior to copper that a few strands of 
the ultra-transparent glass can carp/ as many calls as a big, bulky, 
copper cable.That can make much more room available in already 
crowded underground conduits to expand service when it's needed. 

Lightwave Communications may also help us bring new commun¬ 
ications services to your home or business in the future. 

And unlike copper, we'll never run out of the natural resource 
needed to make glass. It's called sand. 

The Bell System-people using technology to improve service and 
keep down costs- Keeping your phone system the best in the world. 



Here you see laser light projected 
through a glass fiber, a revolutionary 
m way to transmit phone calls. 


(Q) Bell System 



YESTERDAY continued 




Each Christmas 
the grown-up Clantons 
created chaos. 

Thei/ played with the electric 
trains, the toy trucks, the balls and the bats. 

You name it. The Clanton kids 
were left with nothing. 

Last Christmas, 

Grandma Clanton saved 
the day. She put 
EarlyTimes under the tree. 

EarlyTimes. 

In the Clanton clan, 
it's the gift that 
separates the men... 
hvm the toys. 


Early limes. 

To know us is to love us. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 8« AND BO PROOF - EARLY TIMES OISTIllERY CO . LOUISVILLE. K». 


A soft-nosed bullet was extracted from 
the wound in Holmes’ forehead, and a 
week later, after a miraculously fast re¬ 
covery, he made a lengthy statement to 
the police, which he promised to repeat 
before the coroner’s inquest on June 12. 
"At last the shark arm mystery will be 
solved,” reported a newspaper. 

But Holmes never gave his evidence; 
the night before the hearing he was found 
slumped over the steering wheel of his 
car. a bullet through his head. This time 
the shot had been fatal. 

At the next day’s inquest. Brady was 
charged with the murder of Smith, but 
after 39 witnesses had been examined, 
Brady’s lawyer appealed to a supreme 
court judge to prohibit the coroner from 
proceeding. His grounds were that the 
coroner had no jurisdiction to hold an in¬ 
quiry on the basis of only an arm. be¬ 
cause under a rather recondite British 
statute of 1276, a single limb could not 
be considered a body, and the presence 
of a body was essential to an inquest. In 
short, the lawyer argued, there was no 
corpus delicti. (That is a badly misused 
term. Webster's New World Dictionary 
states. "The corpus delicti in a murder 
case is not the body of the victim, but 
the fact that death has occurred and that 
it is the result of murder.”) 

Without an entire body, Brady's at¬ 
torney said, there was no proof that 
Smith was even dead. He could be alive 
and well—except for the lack of an arm— 
somewhere in the world. 

Nevertheless, the Crown bravely set 
out to prosecute Brady for the murder 
of Smith. It contended that Brady, un¬ 
der an assumed name, had rented a cot¬ 
tage at Cronulla. a seaside resort near 
Sydney, in March of 1935. Smith was 
last seen in toto (fully armed, as it were) 
on the night of April 8. when he played 
dominoes in a hotel at Cronulla with Bra¬ 
dy and two local residents. The prose¬ 
cution claimed that the next day Brady 
took a taxi to Sydney to see Holmes, 
bought a mattress and a metal trunk at a 
secondhand shop and returned to the re¬ 
sort. The Crown alleged that the resul¬ 
tant "unpleasantness at the Cronulla Cot¬ 
tage." as the newspapers referred to it, 
went as follows: 

Smith was dismembered on the mat¬ 
tress. his parts were stuffed into the trunk, 
and the trunk was taken to sea in a boat 
and dumped. Detectives reasoned that 
the arm had not fit in the trunk, so a 
rope and a weight had been affixed to it. 

continued 
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Big pond insurance 
for little ponds. 


S ure your business isn’t very large yet. But 
who knows what lies ahead, if you can just 
hold on to your people. 

Nationwide can help. Our Employee Family 
Plan* offers businesses with three to nine people 
a chance to get the same kind of insurance 
coverage available to big businesses. 

EFP® sensibly begins with life insurance, 
the only coverage that is mandatory. It provides 
up to $50,000 on you and your employees and 
optional amounts for dependents. Plus 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment coverage 
at the same levels of life insurance. 

From there, you can chbose any of these 
big pond benefits. Up to $250,000 major 
medical. Up to $150 a day, room and board. 
Weekly disability income benefits up to $250. 

And you can get an ocean of other optional 
benefits: Pregnancy and Surgical coverage. In 
and out of Hospital Miscellaneous charges. 
Diagnostic X-Ray and Lab. Doctor calls. 


Survivor Income. Supplemental Accident. And 
even Nursing Home benefits. 

And if your business has more than nine 
employees, Nationwide has Group Plans—for 
other size ponds. 

Whatever size your pond is, call Nationwide. 
Nationwide Insurance 

I 246 No. High Street. Columbus, Ohio 43216 \ 

* I’d like more information about Nationwide's I 

J big pond insurance. 

I NamC I 

| Company Name_ | 

■ Address_ > 

[ City_State_Zip_ J 

NATIONWIDE 

^P# INSURANCE 

| | 

| Part of Nationwide's Blanket Protection ... | 

for your business or your family. 

"Available in most states. 


Nationwide Life Insurance Company. An equal opportunity employer. 











I WANT YOU 
IN MY LEAGUE. 



Sign up for 
VBA at the Y. 


Youth Basketball Association. 

A YMCA NBA Players Assoc Program 
for boys and girls 8 to 13. 

No try-outs. Just come out. 

There's never been a league like the YBA before. A 
league where everybody plays. No try-outs at all. A league 
where the Pros get involved, too. 

We ll have special YBA uniforms. Special YBA rules. And 
an illustrated training book for every player written by 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, Walt Frazier, Billy Cunningham, John 
Havlicek, Gail Goodrich, Earl Monroe, Wes Unseld and coach Al Attles. 
Call a participating Y now for more information. 

We need you in the YBA. 


YESTERDAY continued 

Then it also was thrown over the side. 

The defense rebutted with a hypothet¬ 
ical alternative. Why. Brady's lawyer 
asked, had the arm. which the prosecu¬ 
tion claimed had been in the shark's 
stomach for a minimum of eight days and 
a maximum of 17. not been digested by 
the fish in the usual 24 hours? Couldn’t 
the limb have been tossed into the aquar¬ 
ium after the shark’s capture and never 
been ingested? 

The Crown countered with expert ich¬ 
thyologists who testified that the shark's 
digestive system could have been so up¬ 
set by swallowing the arm that it failed 
to function normally. As for the possi¬ 
bility of the arm having been thrown into 
the aquarium after the shark’s arrival 
there, the prosecution produced 14 wit¬ 
nesses who testified that they had wit¬ 
nessed the throwing up. 

Brady repeatedly denied that he had 
killed or dismembered Smith. He did ad¬ 
mit that the victim had been in his rent¬ 
ed cottage the night of his disappearance, 
but he swore that Smith had left with Al¬ 
bert Stannard. a Sydney launch propri¬ 
etor. Without the evidence of the mur¬ 
dered Holmes, the charges could not be 
sustained, and Brady was acquitted. “Of 
course, you are innocent. Mr. Brady, but 
please don't do it again. Mr. Brady." 
wrote one Sydney newspaper after Bra¬ 
dy was acquitted. 

So much for the shark arm victim and 
his assumed murderer, but what of the 
killing of Holmes, which was an indirect 
result of the fish's regurgitation? Thou¬ 
sands of dollars in rewards for informa¬ 
tion about Holmes' murderer were of¬ 
fered by newspapers and the Australian 
government, and eventually Stannard 
and J.P. Strong, a longshoreman, were 
accused of shooting him. A first trial re¬ 
sulted in a hung jury; in a second, Stan¬ 
nard was discharged at an early stage in 
the proceedings, and Strong was later ac¬ 
quitted of slaying Holmes. 

After a dramatic beginning, the case 
had fizzled out. Australia's most sensa¬ 
tional murders have still not been solved, 
though they had their impact on the le¬ 
gal world by forcing clarification of the 
meaning of the term corpus delicti. It was 
said that Holmes' widow knew what had 
actually taken place and was about to re¬ 
veal all that her unfortunate husband had 
not been able to tell when, in another 
frustrating chapter of the crime, she died 
in a mysterious fire at her house 
in Sydney in November 1952. end 
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\ BEST SELLING BRANDY IN THE PLACE 

Of the world's many fine brandies, one outsells 
all others. Distinctively smooth, slow-aged Stock '84. 
Doesn't it deserve a place in your place? 


IMPORTED 

STOCK'&4 




EIGHTY PROOF, SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. ©1975 
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to the World Series! 


to the*Indy500! 



to the Play-Offs! 



to the Super ^Bowl! 


When you give him a Christmas gilt 
subscription to SPORTS ILLUS¬ 
TRATED, you're giving him a ticket 
to a whole supercharged year of sports 
excitement. The scouting reports, 
the winning strategies , the decisive 
moments the new stars and superstars 
-they're all in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
In close-up action photographs. 

In lively reports that take him right into 
the game—from the Super Bowl 
to Forest Hills! 



If you act now, you can give SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED to everyone on your gift 
list at our low Christmas rates, only $14 
for a full year of action—a saving of $2 
off our basic $16 subscription rate. 

We'll begin your gift subscription with 
our colorful year-end 
double issue—and 
mail you handsome 
SPORTS ILLUS¬ 
TRATED Christmas 
cards to person¬ 
ally announce 
your gifts. 


(jiv&Sports'Ulustfated 

at our low Christmas rate! 


To order, mail the attached postage paid card, or call toll-free 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302). 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/Time-Life Building/Chicago, Illinois 60611 







YIHIIE RECORD 

A roundup of the week 
Nov. 8-14 


PRO BASKETBALL—Center Pave Cowens left ihc Bov- 
ton Celtics and headed Tor his home in Cold Spring. 
Ky. The six-year veteran and MVP in 1973 was granted 
an indefinite leave of absence without pay I page J4I. 
Cowens is not alone in thinking that there's no place 
like home. Most of the NBA teams would agree: home 
teams won 28 of the 37 games played. Midwest leader 
Denver fell victim to the Braves 105-94 in Buffalo, the 
Nuggets' first loss this season. Detroit won two games 
in Coho Arena. Piston Center Bob Lamer netted 36 
points to help down Central-leading Cleveland 123-112. 
Detroit picked up a 106-103 win in Chicago. Ihc sev¬ 
enth straight loss for the last-place Bulls. The Spurs 
won three games in San Antonio to even their record 
at 6-6. Spur Forwards George Gervin and Larry Ken- 
on combined for 59 points and nine steals in a 108-104 
defeat of the Nets. Washington dropped to last place in 
the Central by losing both games of a home-and-homc 
series with the 76crs. In the first game, which Phila¬ 
delphia won 143-104. George McGinnis and Julius Er- 
ving scored a total of 64 points. Back in Landover. Ihc 
Bullets lost again. 114-109. as McGinnis and Dr. J ac¬ 
counted for 48 points between them. Buffalo stayed 
home all week and increased its winning streak to three, 
with a 118-107 defeat of Boston. The wins put Ihc 
Braves in a tie with Philadelphia for the Atlantic Di¬ 
vision lead. Portland, on top in the Pacific, beat Kansas 
City 119-102 at home for its fifth win in a row. Then 
the Trail Blazers hit the road and dropped two games. 
107-105 in Atlanta and 113-101 in San Antonio. Su- 
pcrSonic Guard Slick Watts scored 25 points to help 
beat Indiana 121 -118 for Seattle's 23rd consecutive reg¬ 
ular-season home-court victory . All six of second-place 
Seattle's losses have been on the road. 

CHESS -The UNITED STATES team, led by Robert 
Byrne, won the 22nd International Olympiad in Haifa. 
Israel by a half point over The Netherlands, taking the 
biennial title from non-participating U SSR., which 
held the title 24 years. All the Soviet bloc nations boy¬ 
cotted the tournament for political reasons. 

PRO FOOTBALL When Giant kicker Joe Dunelo bool¬ 
ed a 50-yard field goal with 4:32 remaining. New York 
got its first victory of the season. 12-9. and Washing¬ 
ton just about lost all hope of a wild-card playoff berth 
Earlier, the soccer-style kicker had hit from 30. 26 and 
39 yards. The Giants now have not scored a touch¬ 
down in 18 quarters, and have not given one up in 10. Vi¬ 
king Quarterback Fran Tarkcnton became the first play¬ 
er to pass for 301 touchdowns when he connected for 
two. a 29-yarder to rookie Samnue White and the 5- 
yard game-winner to Stu Voigt, as NFC Central leader 
Minnesota beat Seattle 27-21. Chicago took sole pos¬ 
session of second place in Ihc Central with a 24-13 de¬ 
feat of Green Bay. Running Back Walter Payton of the 
Bears gained 109 yards to become the first player to 
gain more than 1.000 yards this season: he has 1,008. De¬ 
troit lost to New Orleans 17-16 and dropped into a tie 
for the Central cellar. Cardinal Quarterback Jim Hart 
completed 20 of 33 passes for 324 yards and Jim Balk- 
en kicked a 25-yard field goal with four seconds re¬ 
maining to give St. Louis a 3(3-28 win over NFC West- 
leading Los Angeles. The Ranis remained a half game 
in front of San Francisco as the 49ers dropped their 
third straight. 21-16 to Atlanta. Patriot Quarterback 
Steve Grogan scurried for two first-half touchdowns, 
then New England's defense held the AFC East-lead¬ 
ing Colts scoreless in the second half to win 21-14 and 
come to within a game of division-leading Baltimore 
Joe Namath saw action for the first time in three weeks, 
coming off the bench to lead the Jets to their first shut¬ 
out since 1963. a 34-0 shellacking of Tampa Bay Cin¬ 
cinnati. atop the AFC Central, defeated Houston 31 -2' 
when Quarterback Ken Anderson threw a 47-yard scor¬ 
ing pass to Wide Receiver Isaac Curtis with 42 seconds 
left to play. It was the Oilers' fifth loss in a row. Cleve¬ 
land and Pittsburgh remained two games behind the 
Bcngals in the Central. The Steclcrs won their fifth 
straight. 14-3 over Miami: Pittsburgh has now gone 21 
periods without allowing a touchdown. Cleveland de¬ 
feated Philadelphia 24-3. AFC West leader Oakland 
beat Kansas City 21-10. while second-place Denver shut 
out San Diego for the second time this season 17-0. 

GYMNASTICS—Olympic gold medalist NADIA CO¬ 
MANECI won the all-round championship w ith a near 
perfect score of 39.75 points in the nine-nation Chu- 
nichi Cup international competition in Nagoya. Japan. 

HARNESS RACING—KEYSTONE PIONEER (S3 201. 
Wilham Haughton in the sulky, won the S109.800 Amcr - 


ican Trotting Classic at Hollywood Park in a world-rec¬ 
ord 2:12’/» for I '/% miles. 

HOCKEY—NHL Washington's third straight win, 7-5 
over the Rangers, extended the Capitals' winning streak 
to three, the longest in their three-year history, and also 
moved them out of the Norris Division basement for the 
first time Detroit, with only four wins in 16 games this 
season, replaced the Caps in last place. Montreal, the 
Norris leader, has the league's best record (13-3-31 and 
the league's leading goal-getter, Steve Shutt. who raised 
his total to 18 in the Canadicns’ only w in. 8-1 over St. 
Louis. Third-place Pittsburgh beat Philadelphia 1-0 as 
Pierre Larouche returned from a iwo-gamc suspension 
and scored the only goal (page 731. The Patnck-lcading 
Islanders remained unbeaten in eight games, winning 
twice. 8-1 against Detroit and 3-2 over Minnesota. The 
Klandcr. and Adams-leading Boston played to a 2-2 
standoff, the first tie of the season for the Bruins. Phil¬ 
adelphia ouiskatcd Vancouver 6-4 for the Flyers' only 
win in their last five games and stayed eight points be¬ 
hind the Islanders. Adams runner-up Buffalo blanked St. 
Louis 5-0. Sabre Goalie Gerry Desjardins lowering his 
goals-against average to a league-leading 1.59 and Gil 
Perreault scoring his 202nd goal. Smythe leader Chica¬ 
go won its first game since Bobby Orr was sidelined two 
weeks ago. 5-4 over Washington. 

WHA: Cincinnati moved into a first-place lie with Que¬ 
bec in the Eastern Division by defeating last-place In¬ 
dianapolis 7-3. Quebec’s only victory came against Bir¬ 
mingham 4-3. as Nordique Serge Bernier, the league s 
leading scorer, netted the game winner on an unassist¬ 
ed. shorthanded shot. In the Western Division. Calgary 
remained unbeaten in cighl consecutive games and im¬ 
proved its fifth-place record to 7-6-1 by beating di¬ 
vision-leading W innipeg 7-5. The next night Houston 
skated past San Diego 4-1 with Cam Connor scoring a 
pair to tie the Aeros with Winnipeg. 

HORSE RACING—ROYAL SKI ($6.20). Jack Kurtz up. 
scored a three-quarter-length victory over Medieval 
Man in the SI50.000 Heritage Stakes for 2-ycar-olds at 
Philadelphia's Keystone Race Track. The colt ran the 
I P„ miles in 146 for his fifth win in eight starts. 

TENNIS—The UNITED STATES defeated Great Britain 
5-2 in London to regain ihc Wighlman Cup. Chris Escrt 
beat Sue Barker 2-6. 6-2. 6-2 and Virginia Wade 6-2. 
3-6. 6-3 to lead the five-woman American squad to its 
first victory in three years. 

The UNITED STATES Davis Cup team defeated V en¬ 
ezuela 4-1 to advance to the third round of compe¬ 
tition for the first time since 1973 (page 70). 

KEN ROSEWALL beat llic Nastase 1-6. 6-4. 7-6. 6-0 
in ihc finals of the $75,000 Hong Kong Classic, and un- 
sccdcd MARK COX of Great Britain fought off three 
match points to defeat Manuel Orantcs 4-6. 7-5. 7-6 
in the $150,000 Stockholm Open. 

MILEPOSTS-PRESENTED: The Cy Young Award, for 
a record-tying third time to JIM PALMER of the Bal¬ 
timore Orioles, and to RANDY JONES of the San 
Diego Padres—both pitched 315 innings, more than 
anyone else in their leagues. Palmer had a 22-13 rec¬ 
ord and a 2.51 ERA. Jones had a 22-14 record with 
five shutouts and a 2.74 ERA. 

RETIRED KORNELIA ENDER. |8. of East Germa¬ 
ny. who broke 23 world swimming records and won 
four gold medals in the 1976 Olympics, and Australian 
swimmer JENNY TURK ALL. 16, world record holder 
in the 1.500. 

DIED: BARON GOTTFRIED von CRAMM. 67. a 
three-time Wimbledon finalist: in an automobile acci¬ 
dent; near Cairo. Von Cramm, once the husband of Bar¬ 
bara Hutton, won 82 of 102 Davis Cup matches, the 
German championship four limes and the French cham¬ 
pionship twice. After World War II he was a two-time 
winner of the West German championship. 

DIED: FRANKIE CARBO. reportedly 72. underworld 
boxing boss, who was sentenced in 1961 to 25 years on 
conspiracy and extortion charges for frying to muscle 
in on earnings of World Wcltcrweighi Champion Don 
Jordan; of complications resulting from diabetes: in Mi¬ 
ami Beach. 
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FACES IN mis CHOW© 



MARY and VANESSA C ASTCLLUCI 

Orlando. Fi a 


Vanessa. 10. who has a 27 handicap, shot a 54- 
hole score of 302 to w in the State Women's Golf As¬ 
sociation Junior championship and carded a 97 for 
18 holes to win the State PGA I l-and-under tour¬ 
nament. Mary. 12. who has a 23 handicap, won 
the latter event in 1975 with a score of 103 and 
also won the East Central PGA and the Miami 
Pee Wee Championship the same year. Both girls 
started playing golf in April of 1974, and each has 
won three major championships. 



MYRON CLINE 


In 10 seasons as coach of 
the Lakota High cross¬ 
country team. Cline has 
gone to the state tourna¬ 
ment six times and com¬ 
piled a dual-meet record 
of 102-16. His Raiders 
had four undefeated sea¬ 
sons and were class-AA 
state champions in 1970. 

DEBBIE ORABINSKI 


Debbie, 17. won her sec¬ 
ond straight State Junior 
Bowling Championship 
The 5' 8" senior also 
plays center on the No¬ 
tre Dame High Girls' bas¬ 
ketball team, which was 
undefeated in 29 games 
last season and was Sec¬ 
tion IV state champion. 

MADELEINE NASH 


Madeleine. 13, led Exeier 
High School's undefeated 
girls' cross-country team 
(11-0) to its second 
straight state title, as she 
placed fifth in Ihe Meet of 
Champions at Durham. 
N.H. A freshman. Made¬ 
leine finished the two- 
mile course in 12:36. 

DANNY CARLSON 


Danny, 65 pounds, won 
the U.S. Kid Federation 
and AAU Zone National 
wrestling titles in his age 
group, giving the 9-ycur- 
old six national champi¬ 
onships in four years. He 
was second in the inter¬ 
national tournament in 
Mexico City in 1974. 
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Edited by GAY FLOOD 


DORSETT VS. BELL 

Sir: 

Isn't the first week of November a little 
early to be handing out the Hcisman Tro¬ 
phy? In Myron Cope's 1.656-word Heisman 
snow job in favor of Tony Dorsett (My, How 
He Does Run On, Nov. 8). he generously al¬ 
lots Ricky Bell all of 36 words. Let's see who 
goes highest in the draft and makes a greater 
impact in the NFL. 

Davl Elgin 
Santa Monica. Calif. 

Sir 

The Heisman Trophy should not be hand¬ 
ed out until everyone gets to see Ricky Bell 
run against UCLA and Notre Dame. As much 
as one might wish to honor Dorsett for his fan¬ 
tastic career. Bell did run for 1,875 yards last 
year. And Ricky, not Tony, might now be 
the alltime leading rusher if USC had not had 
a tailback named Anthony Davis in 1973 and 
1974. So, let’s reserve judgment. 

Steve Sailer 
Houston 
Sir: 

I can only be (hankful (hat i( was Archie 
Griffin who won back-to-back Heisman hon¬ 
ors. Griffin was proud of his Heisman "book- 
ends,'' but he also was always generous with 
praise of his teammates. He stated that he 
would gladly have traded his personal hon¬ 
ors for a No. I rating for his Ohio State team. 
Unfortunately, those dreams fell short. 

Tony Dorsett, on the other hand, does not 
paint a picture of an ideal athlete concerned 
With teamwork or support of his fellow play¬ 
ers. Instead, he chooses a vain self-portrayal 
of wanting Tony to be No. I. In one brief 
quote he uses the word “I" nine times. Dor¬ 
sett has an enormous talent. It is too bad that 
he also has an enormous mouth and ego. 

Linda Sautter 

Mansfield. Ohio 
Sir: 

Although much of Dorsctt's yardage is 
gained via his own expertise, Myron Cope for¬ 
got to mention the people who block for the 
Hawk. The teamwork of George Messich. 
John Hanhauser. Joe Stone. John Pelusi, Tom 
Brzoza. Art Bortnick and Matt Carroll on the 
offensive line allows Dorsett to burst into the 
secondary and rewrite the NCAA record- 
book. 

John Di Siazio 
Harry GAURtLOFr 
Bill Drzazgowski 
Pittsburgh 
Sir: 

I am a Michigan fan. but in my opinion 
Tony Dorsett is the only real choice for the 


Heisman Trophy. Dorsett has got to be the 
outstanding college football player of the last 
four years, 

Neil Stambersky 
Elsie. Mich. 

Sir: 

To quote from Myron Cope's description 
of the final period of the Pitt-Syracuse game: 
“Third and one on the Pitt II. Hurley 
handed off to James Sesslcr... Nothing. On 
fourth down it was Sessler again. And again 

nothing. Saved by its defense, Pitt_" 

Your article should have read. “Saved by 
the referees, Pitt. . ." Game films show 
conclusively that Sessler's forward motion 
brought him to the nine-yard line, more than 
enough for a first down both times. 

Michael Lucarelii 
Syracuse. N Y. 

GONE APE 

Sir: 

Your Nov, 8 cover photo of Tony Dorsett 
was great. But who or what arc the apes in 
the upper right-hand corner? 

Kelly Duran 
Fortuna. Calif 
Sir: 

1 know Tony makes monkeys of opponents, 
but his own fans? That’s ridiculous. 

Tony Bandle 
Affion. Mo. 

Sir: 

I've heard of the SI cover jinx before, but 
those two guys have the most severe case I've 
ever seen. 

Jim Ramsey 
Watertown. Conn. 

Sir: 

Tony Dorsett must be the best back in col¬ 
lege history if scouts came all the way from 
the Planet of the Apes to see him. 

Patrick Shaughnessy 
Liverpool. N.Y. 

Sir: 

He really is an out-of-this-world running 
back. 

Thom Birnes 
New Castle. Pa. 

Sir: 

Would you please explain the appearance 
of those two misfits? 

PErER N'EIDItARDr 
Morrisville. N.Y. 

• It was the day before Halloween and some 
Pitt students dressed accordingly.— ED 

•VICN AND RICH 

Sir: 

Jerry Kirshcnbaum scored with his story 
on the Jazzy backcourt combo of Pete Mar- 


avich and Gail Goodrich (New Guard for 
ihe Old Guard. Nov. 8). I hope New Orleans 
fans never have to sing the blues again. 

Ellen M. Kunes 
Lawrenceville. N.J. 

Sir 

Your article on 'Vich and 'Rich was super. 
New Orleans could have one of the best back- 
courts in the league. The Jazz needs only one 
other player—a power forward of Sidney 
Wicks' type—to finish second. Cleveland 
should easily win the division. 

Jim Rioens 
Coon Rapids. Minn. 

Sir: 

Maravich and Goodrich are indeed a great 
backcourt duo. but there is none better than 
Walt (Clyde) Frazier and Earl (the Pearll 
Monroe of the Knicks. 

Mark Maghakian 
Bronx. N.Y. 

PROTECTING THE QUARTERBACK 

Sir 

Congratulations to Robert Jones on his in¬ 
formative article on the brutal treatment of 
the NFL quarterback (Toting Up the Butch¬ 
er's Bill, Nov. 8). However. 1 was surprised 
that the elimination of the blitz was not dis¬ 
cussed as a means of protecting the game's 
top drawing cards from the onslaught of de¬ 
fensive players who believe that quarterbacks 
are to be planted (a la Terry Bradshaw) rath¬ 
er than tackled. 

Larry Shore 

Durham. N.C. 

Sir: 

It is about time someone spoke out against 
the defensive tactics of the game, and Robert 
Jones has done it. I have seen some of the un¬ 
necessary injuries to quarterbacks and the 
NFL must start doing something about it. 

Jeff Koch 
Kingsville. Texas 
Sir: 

It occurs to me that perhaps the NFL asked 
for this rash of quarterback injuries several 
years ago when it moved the hash marks clos¬ 
er to the center of the field. Before the change, 
it was rather common to see a quarterback 
break for the near sideline and step safely 
out of bounds before getting hit. Now this ma¬ 
neuver appears to be almost nonexistent, be¬ 
cause the near sideline is farther away. 

Granted, the biggest and best athletes in 
pro football are on the defense, and they seem 
to be getting bigger and better each season. 
But it should also be noted that they now 
have more field to work with. 

Ben Manning 
East Lansing. Mich. 

continued 
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Sir: 

According to Robert Jones' article. John 
Madden and Al Davis seem to think that 
the quarterback should gel the same treat¬ 
ment as a punter; that is. as soon as the quar¬ 
terback's arm goes forward, he should be 
unhittable. The one big problem here is that 
a quarterback often pumps without throwing, 
unlike a punter, who very rarely fakes a 
kick. Pumping to take advantage of the pro¬ 
posed rule would confuse the pass rush al¬ 
together. Once quarterbacks realized what 
was happening, they'd all fake. There would 
be hardly any sacks and this would make 
for boring football. 

David Solominsky 
Philadelphia 
Sir: 

Somewhere along the line someone made 
quarterbacks sacred. They are being coddled. 
This is wrong. The name of the game is foot¬ 
ball. not tiddledywinks. and in football you 
get hit. 

T. CUEVA 

Harrison. N.Y. 

Sir: 

I suggest that on an offensive formation 
from the line of scrimmage the offensive team 
be permitted to field /.? men. The added man 
w ould be placed in the hack field wearing a 
special jersey that would identify him as the 
12th man. and his sole responsibility would 
be to provide additional pass protection for 
the quarterback when he drops back into the 
pocket. 

Vincent A. Caruso 
St. Petersburg. Fla. 

Sir: 

If the NFL adopted a penalty-box rule sim¬ 
ilar to the one employed in hockey, it might 
find the answer. Whether or not a team should 
be forced to play shorthanded, as in hockey, 
is a question that would have to be looked 
into. But if a defensive player were automat¬ 
ically forced to sit out a minimum 2/ de¬ 
fensive minutes for a personal foul, he might 
think twice before taking a cheap shot. 

PaulChasman 
Portland. Ore 

POTVIN'S POTSHOT 

Sir: 

I'm from New York and I love all the teams 
that represent New York, but who does Den¬ 
is Potvin of the Islanders think he is? The 
way he blasted the great Bobby Orr l/f Was 
Nothing to Write Home About. Nov, 8) was 
disgusting. Even though Orr never played for 
New York. I must give him credit for what 
he is—the greatest hockey player of all time: 
I wish that Potvin could play half as well as 
Orr did in his prime. 

JoanGaleoiti 

Brooklyn 

Sir: 

When Denis Potvin has led the Islanders 
to two Stanley Cups in three years, earned 
the MVP award three years straight and com¬ 


pletely dominated a hockey game, then he 
should be recognized as the best defenseman 
in the game. 

Mick Reid 
Lincoln Park. Pa. 

LITTLE ROBBIE 

Sir: 

You finally recognized the talented “Super- 
flea." better known as Little Robbie Ftorek 
(A Little Bit Who Counts. Nov. 8). I am a de¬ 
voted Phoenix Roadrunner fan and have 
missed no more than five games in my six 
years as a hockey fanatic. However. I must 
say that the past two years have been the 
best, with the young, exciting and brilliant 
Robbie. What a valuable asset he is to our 
team and to the WH A' 

Lisa Vetter 
ScotLsdale. Ariz. 

Sir: 

You mention that Robbie Ftorek and the 
late Harry Agganis arc the two most herald¬ 
ed high school athletes produced in the Great¬ 
er Boston area since World War II. Lest Peter 
Gammons forget. Joe Bellino also played high 
school ball in this area. And like Agganis. he 
excelled in several sports, not just one as did 
Ftorek. 

Rod Gay 
Lyndon Center. Vi. 

SLOAN S RAIDERS 

Sir: 

Thanks for the great article on the Texas 
Tech Red Raiders (A Real Lulu in Lubbock. 
Nov. 8). The line describing the Lubbock air 
as "clear as Steuben glass" evoked severe 
pangs of homesickness. 

The only thing that stuck in the craw of 
this exiled Tech fan was ABC’s failure to tele¬ 
cast the super-excitingTech-Texas encounter. 
Instead, we in the Southwest got the 36-0 
A&M-SMU thriler. 

JhRENE LOESCMMAN 
San Antonio 
Sir: 

Ron Reid's fine article caught the mood of 
the crowd, the city and the game, and it gave 
Tech the credit that is due the No. 5 team in 
the nation. 

Vernon Hooker 
Lake Charles. La. 

Sir. 

At the conclusion of your story you quote 
Texas Tech Defensive End Howard Buell as 
saying. "I don't know how this came about— 
it’s a psychological kind of thing but we've 
got something here that's exciting." That ex¬ 
citing something is probably Coach Steve 
Sloan. We were fortunate to have him at Van¬ 
derbilt for a couple of years and he created ex¬ 
citement and good football even for us. 

Jean Y. Dean 
Nashville 

BIG EIGHT BOASTS 

Sir: 

If Maryland's Mark Manges doesn't be¬ 
lieve the boasts of Big Eight coaches (Foot¬ 


ball's Week. Nov. 8). he should consider 
the results of the past three NFL drafts. By 
my count. Oklahoma. Nebraska and Colo¬ 
rado totaled 82 draftees; the entire ACC 
had only 46. Kansas and Iowa State have 
each had more NFL draftees than Alabama. 
Arizona State, Arkansas. Houston. LSU. 
Maryland. Tennessee. Texas or Texas A&M 
Only two or three squads could beat all the 
Big Eight teams in one season—-but they 
play in the NFL. 

Russell Brandt 
Council Bluffs. Iowa 

REMINDER 

Sir: 

I am glad that you picked Eastern Mon¬ 
tana Fullback Duke Williams as one of your 
Players of the Week (Football's Week, Nov 
8). People forget that some of the best pro 
football players come from small colleges. 

Scott Sandberg 
Pikcville. Tcnn. 

THE BLACK 14 

Sir: 

John Underwood's statement that the 14 
black players on the University of Wyoming 
football team "insisted" on a protest of the ra¬ 
cial policies of the Mormon Church before 
the 1969 game with Brigham Young is in¬ 
correct (Seldom Is Heard a Discouraging 
Word. Oct. 25). 

As one of the 14 players dismissed front 
the team. I fee) the article gives the reader 
the wrong impression. The 14 players went 
to Coach Lloyd Eaton to ask permission to 
protest the game in some way or form. Ea¬ 
ton's first words were. “You're all off the 
team." Not one of the 14 had the opportu¬ 
nity to express what was really on his mind. 

We wanted to play the game. If Eaton had 
listened to us and said "No protest." we would 
have played the game regardless of our feel¬ 
ings about the Mormon Church. Wc had de¬ 
cided that before seeing Eaton. The 14 were 
denied the opportunity to speak, never mind 
insisting on the protest. 

As the article states. "Eaton was recognized 
for his strong principles and iron discipline." 
but those qualities are also what ruined a top- 
ranked team. 

Tony Gibson 
Pittsfield. Mass. 

GOOD GUY 

Sir: 

Thanks for a good article by Sam Moses on 
professional motorcycle racing ( He's Loose as 
a Goose and Flies on a Bike. Nov. 81 . He cap¬ 
tured the fever that produced the best racing 
season ever. However, he forgot to mention 
that in recent years the title has meant well 
over S 100.000 to the winner. Two years ago 
the total reportedly went over $200,000. 

I have known of Gary Scott since he first 
started racing for money. He has been a 
"good guy" until this year when various mem¬ 
bers of the press decided he was a bad guy— 
mainly because he was the first rider to turn 
continued 
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19TH HOLE continued 

down a factory contract. Scott has always 
been a credit to the sport of cycle racing 
and is one of the few to realize that it is a dan¬ 
gerous business. He also realizes that ev¬ 
erybody loves a winner. 

R. D. Rockwood 
North Hollywood. Calif. 

ESKIMO HUNT 

Sir: 

In his story on the whale hunt ( Black 
Water. Red Death. Nov. |) Ron Rau states. 
*‘I was glad for the people of Point Hope 
and Point Barrow. Wainwright and St. Law¬ 
rence Island that they could still hunt the bow- 
head whale, even though it is on the cn- 
dangered-specics list." He also implies that 
because the traditional hunt preserves a way 
of life, it isO.K. 

The simple fact is it is not O K. 1 We have 
all had to make changes in our life-style. Trad¬ 
ers no longer traffic in slaves, hunters no long¬ 
er hunt heads and cannibals have had to make 
adjustments in their diet. 

The Eskimos now use snowmobiles and ex¬ 
plosive harpoons with "w hale bombs" in their 
hunt, hardly what you would call traditional 
aboriginal methods. We cannot create whales, 
and if the slaughter of these gentle, intelli¬ 
gent beings continues, the bow head whale will 
soon live only as a memory, 

E. C. Johnson 
San Francisco 

BEST CARVER 

Sir: 

Robcrt Boyle was well advised to use the 
phrase "may well be" in his tentative designa¬ 
tion of "the best bird carver in the world" 
I Fine Feathers Help Make Better Birds. Nov. 
1). Not to derogate John Scheeler. Ken Glea¬ 
son. Hans Bolte or Jay Polite as superb crafts¬ 
men. my own nomination for best bird carver 
in the world would have to go to Grainger Me- 
Koy of Wadmalaw Island. S.C. 

K. Henry Miller 
Clemson. S.C. 

Sir: 

Regarding the story Robert Boyle related 
about a German firm manufacturing a strand 
of wire of the finest diameter ever made, and 
the Swiss then drilling holes in the wire, this 
happened in 1915. However, there is more to 
the story. The Swiss sent the wire to the Unit¬ 
ed Stales where my father and his fellow ap¬ 
prentices at the General Electric Company 
in Erie. Pa. pressed bushings into the holes 
the Swiss had drilled. 

My father, who is 80 and who never told a 
lie. will gladly attest to this rather routine 
example of American mechanical know -how . 

Miller Eras 
London 
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Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean islands is $16 a 
year, mililary personnel anywhere m Ihe world 
Si4 a year, all others S20 


FREE 

Pick up a Change of Address Kit 
at your Post Office and your 
mail will move when you do. 
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Enjoy Lauder’s 
King of the Hil 


The Lauder's King ol the Hill Gang 
hosted by Chad Everett is playing Tennis 
matches across America for the benefit 
of the Muscular Dystrophy Association. 


The standings 

Heston Shafer 
Reiner Scheinman 
Arnaz Van Patten 
Franclscus Puchinelli 
Everett Hippensttel 
Cosby Prodan 
Connelly Peralta 
Bridges Harper 


Also supporting the Motion Pi 


Schedule of upcoming 
Lauder's King of the Hill 
Tournaments: 

Chicago. Ill 
Ft. Worth. Texas 
Miami. Fla 
Cleveland. Ohio . 


Nov 27 
Dec 5 
. Jan 23 
Jan 30 


i 
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LAUDERS 

SCOTCH 




Lauder’s is the 
fine Scotch that 
doesn't cost like 
a fine Scotch 
Lauder's Scotch. 
A winning serve. 


86 PROOF 


LAUDER’S SCOTCH 


Authentic 
Scotch Dollar (Crown) 
minted 1603-1625 
Symbol ot Lauder s volue. 


100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc, Peoria. Illinois. 


















Anyone who tells you 
that a single play 
turntable is Better 
than one of these has 
never checked out 
one of these. 


These are the five belt-drive turntables from BTC (pronounced "bee eye cee”). All 
feature low speed 300 rpm motor, program system, and superior tone arm that give them 
the high performance of comparable manual turntables plus multiple-play capability. 

For details pick up our “5 Turntables" folder at high-fidelity dealers or write to 
British Industries Co., Westbury, N.Y. 11590. 


5 Turntables O i < 2 > 



Model 920 about $79 - 940 about $109 - 960 about $159 - 980 about $199 -1000 about $279. © 1976 British Industries Co. A Div.sion of Avnet Inc 








HowMany ofThese 
Wuable^NEY Ideas 
Could You Use? 


1. 


Instead of installing a $350 
home fire alarm system, 
MONEY recommends three 
better systems that cost less 
than $50. 


2 Instead of paying $991 for 
your vacation airfare to and 
• from Germany, get the same 
trip for $388 


3 . 


Need quick legal counsel 7 Or 
a reputable lawyer at a reason¬ 
able fee 7 Get both—iust by 
dialing a special toll-free num¬ 
ber - an ytime 24 hours a da v 


4 . 


Why celebrate with imported 
champagne at $11 toS26a 
bottle when a very illustrious 
California vintage is only $5 75 


5 . 


Getting your child's teeth 
straightened might typically 
cost $1250—unless you know 
how to get the same job done 
for a third less. 


6 Even if George didn t sleep 

there, that house you d love to 
• buy and restore can now be 
eligible for a special $15,000 
to $30,000 government loan 


7 . 


Golf on vacation or business 
trip 7 Play more than 150 
championshi p courses in 27 
states. Mexico and the 
Bahamas on just 1 special S36 
yearly pass 


8 . 


Buy the right refrigerator and 
save over $500 on electricity 
over the average 14-year life 
of the appliance. 


9 . 


Insulate your home MONEY'S 
way and cut a $400 heating 
bill by as much as 53%, 



One luxury cruise costs SI 53- 
S430 a dav But by knowing 
which freighters take passen¬ 
gers and which go where and 
when, you could take an 
unforgettable cruise for as 
little as $40 a day. 


B Sometimes it's good to have a 
0 service contract for a new 
appliance, and sometimes it 
isn't. For one major item. 
MONEY suggests you pass up a 
contract for at least 3 years. 

M Traveling with your family 7 If 
• you know the ropes, you can 
get a second night's stay at 
many Holiday and Ramada 
Inns (incl those near Disney 
World! absolute ly free 



Selling your house? MONEY 
suggests how to bargain with 
the broker for a lower 
commission. 



By asking for the right deduc¬ 
tibles on collision, fire and 
theft, you can cut a typical 
auto insurance premium 
substantially. 


is. 

16 . 


Is that Chagall a print, a poster, 
a seriagraph. a lithograph—or 
a fake 7 Turn'to MONEY and 
you'll learn how to spot the 
bargains from the bewares 
A new furnace might cost 
$1800 from a typical heating 
contractor—or as little as 
$1250 if you follow MONEYS 
simple shopping advice. 


Money 


-JSSSSSr 

r ~ \ 



These are just a few examples of MONEY'S money-stretching 
advice. They show how readers can easily save hundreds, even 
thousands of dollars during the course of their subscriptions by 
spending their money more wisely But don't take our word for it. 
Try MONEY yourself See how much of a difference it can make 
for you To get your first issue without risk, just call toll-free 
800-621-8200 (in Illinois. 800-972-8302) We ll enter a one-year 
subscription for you at the special rate of $9.75—$2.25 less than 
the basic yearly rate If you like your first issue, pay when you're 
billed and you'll receive the rest of your subscription (11 more 
issues) If not. keep the first issue free and return the bill 
marked cancel. 

To get your first issue without risk, 

CALL 800-621-8200 TOLL-FREE. 


M51059 MONEY is a monthly magazine Please allow 60 days lor shipment of your first copy 


MONEY/Time & Life Building/541 North Fairbanks Court/Chicago, Illinois 60611 







“Thank God for Sorels” 




That was the reaction 
to the Canadian Sorel 
boot by men whose lives 
depended on proper 
foot gear. 

Because at-63°F, cold 
feet can kill you.Literally. 

So those men, members 
of the historic Plaisted 
Expedition to the North 
Pole, put their faith in 
the warmth of Sorel. 

Sorel's incredible 
warmth is made 
possible by its 
unique bonded 
leather and rub¬ 
ber construction, 
combined with 


our thick, boot-within- 
a-boot wool felt liner. 
You'll find Sorels the 
warmest, most rugged, 
most comfortable boots 
you're ever likely to wear. 

No matter how bad 
the weather. In fact, Sorels 
are even suitable for work¬ 
ing, because we also make 
them with safety toes. 

But Don Powellek, 
the Expedition's Deputy 
Leader, wrapped up 
Sorel's story best: 
"At —63°F 
...quite 
comfort¬ 
able." 


Sorels by Kaufman 

For the name of your nearest Sorel dealer write Kaufman Footwear, Kitchener, Ont., Canada. 






SX-70 


pictures. Pronto! 




Polaroid's light little automatic, 
new Superclear film. 

Pronto! puts SX-70 pictures 
into everybody’s hands. 

This is our easiest instant 
camera ever. Just set the 
distance, frame and press the 
button. This little camera's 
12,000 r.p.m. motor propels a 
big SX-70 picture into your 
hand, already developing. In 
minutes, you'll have a beautiful 
finished color print. 

SX-70 film with Colorlock 

dyes. These colors are among the most fade-resistant 
ever in photography; SX-70 pictures (ast. The battery is 
built into the film pack. Fresh power every time you load. 

Pronto! also uses the SX-70’s 10-shot FlashBar. When 
the FlashBar's used up, the camera won't shoot. When 
the film's used up, the FlashBar won’t shoot. 

An electric eye and electronic shutter set all 
exposures automatically, even for flash. And you can 
even get Pronto! accessories such as a tripod mount 
and self-timer, so you can get into your own pictures. 

This 16-ounce camera shoots 
from 3 feet to infinity. You can take it j 
anywhere. What d’you say? Pronto! 


Only $ 66 


for the 










Old Grand-Dad 

When you ask a lot more from life. 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof. Bottled in Bond. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co, Frankfort. Ky. 40601. 


“Old Grand-Dad?’ 
/ 


Head of the Bourbon Family. 


“What a day! Plenty of new powder, 
gorgeous Vail weather and the whole 
Washington ski crowd showed up... 
What more could you ask for?” 








